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New Staff Members Next Month 


NUMBER of new members of the. 


JouRNAL’s editorial staff make 
their bow in this issue. Dr. Edwin A. 
Lee, returning to California, becomes a 
consultant editor by virtue of his dean- 
ship in the Department of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
It might be mentioned, incidentally, that 
in the November issue Dr. Jesse A. 
Bond, former member of the staff, in- 
troduces Dr. Lee to readers of the 
JouRNAL. More or less new as a 
consultant editor, also, is Dr. Rosco 
Chandler Ingalls, director of the Los 
Angeles Junior City College, who be- 
came a member of the staff late last 
spring as a result of his election to the 
presidency of the California Junior Col- 
lege Federation. 

New associate editors include repre- 
sentatives of three important fields in 
the secondary curriculum—art, safety, 
and physical and health education. Rep- 
resentatives of these fields are, respec- 
tively, Miss Margaret H. Erdt, super- 
visor of art, San Bernardino City School 
Department ; Dr. Frank K. Foster, di- 
rector of traffic safety education, Cali- 
fornia Association of Highway Patrol- 
men; and W. H. Orion, chief of the 
Division of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, California State Department of 
Education. 

Mrs. E. K. Strong of Palo Alto re- 
places Mrs, J. K. Lytle on the Board of 
Associate Editors. As new president of 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., she automatically as- 
sumes her place on the editorial staff. 





HE November symposium, “The 

Work of California’s Curriculum 
Coordinators,” introduces a group of 
newcomers to the ranks of secondary 
school officials in the State. These cur- 
riculum coérdinators, whose duty is to 
articulate the various units of the county 
educational system and to give especial 
attention to the construction of courses 
of studies in secondary schools, are the 
first county officials whose chief con- 
cern is with secondary education, and 
their work has been watched with in- 
terest since a statutory provision made 
possible their appointment about three 
years ago. Because the coordinators 
form a new unit in California’s impor- 
tant secondary school system, this first 
extended description of their work 
should meet with general interest. 

Dr. C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles 
County, as dean of the county second- 
ary curriculum officials, writes the intro- 
ductory article. Mrs. Ethel S. Ward of 
Alameda County discusses the general 
topic of organizing a county plan of 
curriculum codrdination. Dr. O. S. 
Hubbard of Santa Clara County tells of 
the work his office has done in helping 
the English teachers of the county. 
Stanley Warburton, formerly codrdi- 
nator in Contra Costa County, reports 
on his activity in the field of remedial 
reading. Rodgers L. Moore of Tulare 
County and Don Harrison of Santa 
Rosa County discuss their activities in 
articulating the various educational 
units of their respective counties. Louis 
P. Linn of Fresno County describes the 
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extensive program of visitation which 
he has conducted. M. E. Mushlitz of 
Ventura County recounts his experi- 
ences in cooperating with Fillmore 
Union High School in the organization 
of its course of study. 


Other articles in this issue will include 
a discussion of the “unit” type of in- 
struction as applied to women’s physical 
education, written by Gladys Sorben 
Barnett of Whittier, California; and an 
interesting account of curriculum prog- 
ress in Salinas Union High School, by 
Vice-principal Nelson B. Sewell ; and an 
interesting story about the American- 
ization of Chinese, by Miss E. Lillian 
Barhart of Los Angeles. 





A Study of California 
Junior Colleges 


T the Superintendents’ Conference 
held in 1938, in Pasadena, a group 
interested in junior colleges assembled 
to discuss the steps that might profit- 
ably be taken to study developments 
which have occurred and which may oc- 
cur in California institutions of this 
type. As a result of the discussion, and 
at the request of the group, the super- 
intendent of public instruction ap- 
pointed a State Committee on Junior 
Colleges, which has since been in ex- 
istence and which has met from time to 
time to continue the discussion of the 
first meeting. 

Certain problems have been segre- 
gated for intensive study by this com- 
mittee. These are student personnel, 
including placement and follow-up; 
“terminal” vocational education; “ter- 
minal” general education; legislation ; 
and the education! needs of post high 
school youth. Subcommittees have been 
formed for these areas of the junior 
college study. Another subcommittee, 
on ways and means, was appointed to 
consider the problem of material re- 
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sources for the furtherance of the 
entire investigation. 

Soon after the organization of the 
State Committee on Junior Colleges, the 
contemplated enterprise was presented 
to the General Education Board in an 
effort to enlist the interest and aid of 
that body. A grant-in-aid was secured 
to finance the conferences on student 
personnel, “terminal” vocational educa- 
tion, and “terminal”’ general education. 
Needless to say, this assistance has been 
a great stimulus to the entire study. 

Of the subcommittees formed for the 
various areas, those pertaining to stu- 
dent personnel and vocational and 
general education were first appointed 
and so far have been most active. Forms 
for institutional self-study in these areas 
have been developed and have been 
placed in the hands of the junior college 
officials. Data on present practices, with 
descriptive material, have been accumu- 
lated during the last several months in 
each of the participating junior colleges. 
These materials have been placed in the 
hands of the appropriate subcommit- 
tees. The contents of this number of the 
JoURNAL represent the work done to 
date by the Subcommittee on Student 
Personnel. In examining the contents 
of this issue of the JouRNAL, the reader 
should bear in mind that the subcommit- 
tee has not completed its work. 


A the outset of this study the junior 
colleges of the state were informed 
of the project and asked to indicate the 
phase or phases of the study in which 
they were interested and in which they 
would participate. The response was 
more than gratifying, with nearly all 
of the junior colleges indicating an 
interest in at least one area. 

Within individual institutions, staff 
members have assumed responsibility 
for local investigations. During the past 
year conferences of these representa- 
tives were held at which problems af- 














fecting student personnel and the cur- 
riculum were thoroughly canvassed and 
at which the subcommittees on these 
problems developed their methods of 
investigation. These conferences were 
exceptionally interesting and highly 
valuable; they presented opportunities 
for the exchange of ideas, and they 
enabled the subcommittees to refine the 
institutional self-survey forms referred 


to above. During the current school year, 


additional conferences will be arranged 
for the purpose of summarizing the 
materials submitted by individual junior 
colleges. It is expected that the sum- 
maries will indicate, in a clear and de- 
finite manner, progress which has been 
made; it is also expected that the in- 
stitutional self-surveys and the confer- 
ences will show trends and will indicate 
steps which should be taken in the 
future for a more complete develop- 
ment of the junior college—Avusrey A. 
Douc.ass, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction ; chairman and execu- 
tive officer, State Committee on Jumior 
Colleges. 





General Overview of the 
Study of Personnel 


HEN the Subcommittee on the 

Study of Personnel Work in 
California Junior Colleges accepted its 
assignment from the State Committee 
on Junior Colleges, it understood its 
obligations to embrace the following: 
(a) to gather information about exist- 
ing personnel practices (defined by the 
State Committee as including guidance, 
placement, and follow-up) in as many 
public junior colleges as possible for the 
purposes of taking stock of present de- 
velopments in California and of un- 
covering any evidences of need for ad- 
ditional or more intensive codperative 
studies; (b) to win the codperation of 
the participating junior colleges to un- 
dertake somewhat detailed self-exami- 
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nations and self-appraisals of their own 
programs of student personnel work 
with a view to making any desirable ad- 
ditions to or modifications in their 
present personnel programs; (c) to 
gather summaries of certain important 
particular personnel data and to ex- 
amine their implications with a view to 
uncovering evidences of need for pos- 
sible research and also with a view to 
referring the findings back to the junior 
colleges and their local committees on 
curriculum, personnel, and codrdination 
for such significance as they might have 
for the extension of local services ; (d) 
to file a report with the State Committee 
of the completed introductory study and 
of recommendations based on the study. 
In its efforts to meet its obligations 
the Subcommittee outlined seven pro- 
jects. A two-day conference was held in 
Los Angeles early in December, 1939, 
with representatives from the twenty- 
nine junior colleges which had indicated 
to the State Committee their desire to 
study Personnel. The projects were 
described, and the codperation of par- 
ticipants was sought to carry them out. 
The Subcommittee proceeded from 
the basic assumption that wise junior 
college services emanate simultaneously 
from an understanding of the aims of 
public education, on the one hand, and 
an understanding of the actual students 
to be served on the other. It further as- 
sumed that, in so far as is permissible 
within the limits of their resources, it 
is desirable for junior colleges “to in- 
dividualize the educational process” ; 
1. e., to serve the individual needs, ambi- 
tions, capacities, and potentialities of 
their students. 
The seven assignments issued to the 
participating junior colleges included: 
1. A somewhat detailed description, by 
means of a check-list of more than 250 items, 
of the local practices of the junior colleges 


in the fields of guidance, placement, follow-up, 
and research ; 


2. A self-appraisal by the colleges of their 
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personnel programs in terms of their own 
personnel objectives, and reported chiefly in 
terms of weaknesses and the causal factors 
in such weaknesses ; 

3. A descriptive study by the colleges of the 
characteristics of their student populations in 
terms of age, sex, occupation of parents, high 
school program, psychological test data, and 
occupational ambitions ; 

4. A description of follow-up practices with 
detailed information for 1937-38 on the 
follow-up findings relating to graduates, to 
transfers to other colleges or to employment, 
and to other drop-outs ; 

5. A study of placement practices, includ- 
ing assumptions basic to placement, current 
placement practices, urgent problems in local 
areas, and projected placement program de- 
velopments ; 

6. An expository description of some of the 
more important uses to which each local junior 
college puts the personnel data it assembles; 

7. An introductory description of the on- 
coming junior college population, particularly 
with respect to educational and vocational am- 
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bitions and to aptitudes—as obtained through 
a current survey of the eleventh grade stu- 
dents in high schools from which the junior 
college draws its enrollments. 


€ Sass present symposium includes 

discussions based upon progress re- 
ports on the first five of the projects 
described above. In offering the sym- 
posium, let it be emphasized that the 
Subcommittee regards its responsibility 
much less that of research than that of 
inviting participating junior colleges to 
engage in certain activities that might 
serve as evaluating devices for their 
local personnel programs or as possible 
stimuli for enlarging their services.— 
Grace V. Brrp, director, Bakersfield 
Junior College; chairman, Subcommit- 
tee on the Study of Personnel Work in 
California Junior Colleges. 





q This symposium, “Personnel Work in California Public Junior Colleges,” is the 
first of two which are to appear in the “Journal” and which will report on the findings 
of the investigation which the State Committee on Junior Colleges is making into 
junior college conditions in California. The second symposium, to appear in March, 
1941, will be entitled “Curriculum Practices in California Public Junior Colleges.” 
The materials included in the present symposium and in the one to come are best 
understood in the light of the two editorial statements which immediately precede 
this page. In the first. Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, assistant superintendent of public 
instruction, State Department of Education, and chairman of the State Committee on 
Junior Colleges, tells of the formation of the Committee and of the studies it is 
sponsoring, studies which will reveal important information needed by the State and 
by individual colleges in mapping their future development and which will also 
offer a significant opportunity for junior colleges to engage in self-appraisal and self- 
study. In the second introductory statement, Miss Grace V. Bird, director of Bakers- 
field Junior College, outlines the particular studies that have been undertaken by 
the Subcommittee on the Study of Junior College Personnel Work, of which group 
she is the chairman, and gives a general overview of the reports which constitute 


the present symposium. 


The balance of the symposium consists of the following five reports: a summary 
of the findings of the inquiry into personnel practices now being followed in twenty- 
six public junior colleges, written by Miss Bird: a summary of the returns from self- 
appraisal questionnaires received from seventeen junior colleges, written by Hugh 
M. Bell, director of student personnel, Chico State College: a description of the 
characteristics of current student populations as revealed by the present study, 
written by J. W. McDaniel, instructor in psychology, Bakersfield Junior College; a dis- 
cussion of the investigation of follow-up practices and the information they yield, 
written by J. Paul Mohr, registrar, San Francisco Junior College; a summary of place- 


ment practices, written by Rosco C. Ingalls, director, Los Angeles City College. 




















HE first project undertaken by the 
Subcommittee on the Study of Per- 
sonnel Work in California Junior Col- 


leges is an informational study of per- - 


sonnel work as it is now being carried 
on in our public junior colleges. The 
study is being made by means of a 
check-list of approximately two hun- 
dred fifty items describing personnel 
practices under six main headings: 
(1) practices relating to the gathering, 
recording, and analyzing of data on the 
student population; (2) practices in- 
volved in student counseling and in the 
interpretation of personnel data to stu- 
dents; (3) practices arising from con- 
clusions drawn from personnel data; 
i. e., uses to which personnel data are 
put in an effort to effect a balance be- 
tween the curriculum and the numer- 
ous individualities of student capacities, 
interests, aims, and needs; (4) prac- 
tices relating to the services rendered 
students in helping them to make an 
effective transfer from’ the junior col- 
lege to their next destination, whether 
that be employment, a subsequent col- 
lege, or general life activities ; (5) prac- 
tices in personnel research, including 
follow-up studies of transfers to em- 
ployment, transfers to other colleges, 
and other student drop-outs, and includ- 
ing also validating studies of counsel- 
ing tools and counseling procedures ; 
(6) practices relating to the adminis- 
tration of personnel—its general or- 
ganization, the distribution of specific 
personnel responsibilities, and records 
and record keeping. 

Twenty-six of the twenty-nine par- 
ticipating junior colleges have returned 
replies to this inquiry form, and these 
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Junior Colleges 


4q By GRACE V. BIRD 


replies have been summarized for the 
entire group and also for four sub- 
groups based upon the size of enroll- 
ments. The total group includes five 
large junior colleges with October, 
1939, enrollments running from 2,000 
to 6,200; eight medium large junior 
colleges with enrollments from 850 to 
1,500; six medium small junior col- 
leges with enrollments from 350 to 700; 
and seven small junior colleges with 
enrollments of 275 or less. 


It is interesting to note that the distri- 
bution of enrollments in these groups 
between the terminal or semi-profes- 
sional type of students and the lower 
division college transfer type does not 
differ markedly between the larger and 
the smaller institutions. The three large 
junior colleges which reported sepa- 
rately the actual enrollments of termi- 
nal students and lower division transfer 
students showed 58 per cent of their 
regular enrollments to be terminal and 
42 per cent to be lower division. The 
seven small junior colleges, all of whom 
accounted for their enrollments by these 
classifications, showed 43 per cent of 
their regular students to be terminal and 
57 per cent to be lower division. Al- 
though the replies of eight of the 
twenty-six junior colleges do not indi- 
cate the differences in the numbers en- 
rolled in these classifications, it may be 
assumed, we think, that the study has 
gathered reasonably representative re- 
ports of California state-wide practices, 
and with some accounting of special 
practices, maintained for the two major 
types of California junior college en- 
rollees. 
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HE reports indicate that the junior 

colleges accept, quite generally, re- 
gardless of size, the responsibility of 
obtaining a good deal of information 
about their students to supplement the 
previous school record and to be used 
in personnel work. Many obtain data 
through the use of published personnel 
instruments which yield experimental 
evidence concerning general aptitude, 
reading ability, vocational interests, and 
personal adjustment. 

At least one general psychological 
examination is used in twenty-one of 
the twenty-six institutions studied, and 
nine of the institutions use as many as 
six published tests or inventories. The 
most commonly used instrument is the 
Thurstone Psychological Examination. 
The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
also is used by a large number of insti- 
tutions (nineteen); but, whereas the 
general psychological examination is 
used in almost all cases for the entire 
student population, the Strong Blank 
usually is used with only a fraction of 
the students. Similar situations obtain 
for personality inventories, study habits 
inventories, and reading tests ; only part 
of the students are tested. 

Little use is made in most institutions 
of placement tests in vocational skills 
or in any subject-matter fields except 
English, where the tradition of Sub- 
ject A has affected practices. Junior 
colleges might well make a larger ex- 
perimental use of placement tests, par- 
ticularly in such fields as stenography, 
foreign languages, technical mathe- 
matics, et cetera, in which the number of 
units completed in high school proves 
so often to be an inadequate basis for 
assignment to more advanced courses. 

Besides the data yielded by published 
personnel instruments, many institutions 
obtain, through inquiry addressed di- 
rectly to the student, information about 
his vocational and life work plans, his 
home background, his occupational ex- 
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4 This, first of the five reports which 
form the bulk of the present sympo- 
sium, is written by Miss Bird, director 
of the Bakersfield Junior College and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Study of Junior College Personnel 
Work. In throwing light on current 
personnel practices in California 
junior colleges it covers one impor- 
tant phase of the Subcommittee’s pro- 
gram of study as outlined by Miss 
Bird in the editorial introduction 
which immediately precedes the pres- 
ent article. 

Miss Bird is one of the most active 
of California’s junior college admin- 
istrators. She was president of the 
California Junior College Federation 
during the years 1934 to 1936. In 1936 
she made a study of counseling prac- 
tices in California Public Junior Col- 
leges for the Western Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. She 
was chairman of the committee 
named to recommend guidance prac- 
tices to California junior colleges, and 
in 1938 she filed the committee’s re- 
port of recommendations. At present 
she is a member of the Junior College 
Committee on Relations with the Uni- 
versity of California and of the similar 
Committee on Relations with the State 
Colleges. 





periences, and changes in his motivating 
interests. Most of them require careful 
health examinations, and most of them 
also make some general survey of the 
living conditions which surround the 
student and of the concurrent off-the- 
campus responsibilities he carries. Some 
keep records of his experiences, past 
and current, in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. All keep records of his curricular 
progress and seem to obtain measures 
of that progress at frequent enough 
intervals for the material to be of sig- 
nificance in counseling. 

The replies to the check-list seem to 
indicate that junior colleges which make 

















a practice of collecting such personnel 
data as these also make a practice of 
trying to use them effectively in the 
personal counseling of students. The 
data are most often used either as bases 
for guiding the individual student’s 
choice of courses and activities or as 
bases for assignment to remedial in- 
struction or other corrective practices. 
In some cases, however, they are used 
as criteria for admission to particular 
curricula or particular courses and as 
factors affecting the college’s recom- 
mendation for employment or for subse- 
quent college transfer. 


In general three weaknesses are 
noticeable in the replies to this part of 
the check-list which deals with the 
gathering and analyzing of data about 
the student population. First, except 
for a very few junior colleges, many 
of the data are not obtained for the 
entire student group. In fact, they are 
often obtained for little more than half 
the students. This may presumably 
result in the loss of some important 
predictive assumptions in individual 
counseling where the data are not 
gathered for the particular student con- 
cerned; provided, of course, there is 
validity in the data when they are 
gathered. 


This leads to the second noticeable 
weakness. Only a few junior colleges 
report making any studies to validate 
the accuracy or the usefulness of the 
personnel data they assemble. To give 
but one example, only two institutions 
make a practice of studying the rela- 
tion between personal adjustment and 
junior college grades, although sixteen 
colleges report using some standardized 
personal adjustment inventory in their 
personnel work. The third weakness 
lies in the reported failure of half the 
junior colleges to make systematic re- 
checks after remedial procedures based 
on personnel data have been instituted 
and carried through. Both of these last 
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two weaknesses are weaknesses in the 
research phase of the personnel pro- 
gram and are chargeable, in general, to 
limitations in the staff time assigned to 
personnel activities. 


| hp the section of the inquiry form that 
deals with the dissemination of in- 
formation to students, it is evident that 
all junior colleges assume responsibility 
for pre-matriculation guidance as well 
as for postmatriculation guidance. 

Twenty-two junior colleges report 
conferring with potential students while 
they are still attending high schools. 
Sixteen hold visiting days for incoming 
students. Most pre-matriculation guid- 
ance is of a general sort and takes 
only the most preliminary steps in the 
“individualizing” of education that is 
the essence of personnel work. Post- 
matriculation guidance is, therefore, 
more concerned with the dissemination 
of that kind of information to stu- 
dents which is designed to help them 
make wiser choices from among the 
junior college’s (and life’s) opportuni- 
ties in view of their own particular 
abilities and interests and aims. Replies 
show that the junior colleges seem to 
be giving better services of this sort in 
their counseling of students with re- 
spect to subsequent schooling than in 
vocational counseling. 

Almost every junior college partici- 
pating in the study reports practices 
designed to insure accurate knowledge 
of the requirements of senior colleges. 
There is evidence, too, that certain care 
is exercised in planning the junior col- 
lege terminal program in preparation 
for an indicated occupational objective. 
There is less evidence, however, that 
equal care is practiced in helping either 
type of student, terminal or lower di- 
vision, to determine upon his occu- 
pational objective in the first place or 
to insure that he shall have a sufficiently 
long-range view of the education, train- 
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ing, and personal qualifications required 
for probable success in his chosen 
occupation. 

Only six institutions require students 
to make job analyses of their occu- 
pational choices. Only eight require 
potential transfers to submit outlines 
of their specific curricular needs up 
through at least the junior year of their 
college programs. Yet personnel data 
are interpreted in most junior colleges 
in terms of their expected relation to 
college grades or occupational success. 
Two-thirds of the institutions offer 
counselors’ time to students who wish 
help in evaluating the probability of 
their success in their chosen fields in 
view of the cumulative data available 
about them. /f this offer of counselor 
service is taken advantage of by the 
majority of students, it may be that the 
same results will be obtained without 
recourse to a job-analysis project and 
a parallel self-analysis project by each 
student enrolled. But note that this 
hinges on an if clause. 

Counseling is carried on primarily 
through personal interviews between 
advisers and the individual student. 
Something more than half the insti- 
tutions, however, also practice group 
guidance through regularly scheduled 
guidance courses. Still others arrange 
for students to receive guidance data 
through special units of instruction in 
other courses or through such group 
guidance devices as printed bulletins 
and voluntary group conferences. 


T has already been stated that the 

chief uses to which personnel data 
are put are as bases for advice in guid- 
ing student choices. The third part of 
our check-list inquires into other appli- 
cations of data. 


Replies here show that psychological 
test data are used in some junior col- 
leges as factors affecting the classifi- 
cation of students and their distribution 
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to curricula. School marks, health in- 
formation, and personal adjustment are 
used not only in the personal advising 
of a student, but also in his actual as- 
signment to corrective practices or to 
honor privileges. Cumulative data are 
used in about half the junior colleges 
to assist the curriculum committees in 
modifying the curriculum to meet their 
own student populations and to indi- 
cate to teachers desirable modifications 
in their teaching methods in view of 
the characteristics of their own student 
enrollments. If the assumption on 
which the Subcommittee bases its study 
is sound, shouldn’t all junior colleges 
follow such a practice? 


ECAUSE other contributions to this 

symposium deal with placement and 
follow-up, the only reference made to 
them here will be in connection with 
the check-list’s section dealing with 
personnel research. Of all the phases 
of personnel work studied through our 
inquiry, research seems to receive the 
least attention. Not many more than 
six junior colleges make studies of such 
things as the relation between psycho- 
logical test scores and junior college 
grades ; specific aptitude test scores and 
scholarship grades in the fields meas- 
ured; high school grades and junior 
college drop-out ; psychological data and 
drop-out ; hours of outside employment 
and junior college grades; and others. 
Less than half the junior colleges make 
any frequent practice of studying the 
causes of drop-out or of absences or 
of failures, although they may deal 
effectively with individual cases. Even 
fewer study the causes of such inter- 
esting personnel problems as student 
changes in occupational choices. 

In the field of follow-up research at 
least thirteen junior colleges make a 
regular practice of studying the rela- 
tion between junior college graces and 
grades made by the same student after 




















transfer to the University of California. 
Some of these make similar studies 
regularly for their transfers to state 
colleges and other schools. The other 
thirteen junior colleges do not make 
such follow-up studies regularly, but 
most of them make occasional studies, 
particularly with reference to compara- 
tive cumulative grade-point ratios. Very 
few if any of the institutions, however, 
study grade-point differentials in par- 
ticular subject-matter fields. Yet this 
might seem to be a most useful pre- 
dictive measure of student upper di- 
vision achievement. Very few junior 
colleges make any investigations of fac- 
tors other than junior college grades 
which affect student success after trans- 
fer to another college. 


The follow-up of students entering 
employment after junior college attend- 
ance is still less generally practiced. 
Only three junior colleges indicate that 
they make regular follow-up studies of 
their transfers to employment, and only 
one of these follows up non-graduates 
as well as graduates. Thirteen other 
junior colleges, however, make oc- 
casional follow-up studies of transfers 
to employment and investigate such 
matters as the following: the numbers 
and percentages of graduates employed 
in occupations directly related to their 
junior college majors; the yearly per- 
centages of employed graduates who 
were placed in employment by the junior 
college bureau; a classification of oc- 
cupations entered by graduates and 
non-graduates; the relation between 
junior college grades and employers’ 
estimates of success of employee; the 
opinions of former students concern- 
ing the adequacies and inadequacies in 
their junior college preparation with 
reference to their specific preparation 
for their jobs, their general preparation 
for life activities, or their personality 
development ; the opinion of employers 
with reference to the same. 
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HE last part of the check-list sought 

information about the administra- 
tion of personnel work in the various 
junior colleges. Seventeen indicate they 
have their personnel work so organized 
as to be referred to as a “personnel 
program.” In ten institutions this pro- 
gram is directed from one central office 
under a full-time or part-time personnel 
director. In seven others the program 
is organized under a coordinating com- 
mittee. In nine institutions the per- 
sonnel work is not organized as a “pro- 
gram,” but personnel tasks are divided 
among several members of the faculty 
and administration. 

The two-day conference in Los An- 
geles gave evidence again and again of 
the interest of junior colleges in per- 
sonnel problems and their solutions. 
The replies to the inquiry form support 
that evidence. So do the practices of 
junior colleges in making allowances 
in teaching load and salary for staff 
members who engage in personnel work. 
The actual amount of time allowance 
within the official load for which the 
staff member receives his regular salary 
varies from 3 per cent of the entire 
load of the entire staff in one insti- 
tution to 20 per cent of the entire load 
of the entire staff in another. The most 
commonly reported figure is 10 per cent 
for the entire staff. However, there is 
scarcely an institution which does not 
state that its staff members volunteer 
time and effort, over and above their 
regular assignments, which frequently 
equal and sometimes exceed the amounts 
for which official recognition is given. 

Thus it may be said that personnel 
services are looked upon as being suf- 
ficiently important to have some 16 per 
cent of the official energy of the insti- 
tution directed toward this end. Mean- 
time the unselfish and continuous efforts 
of teachers to serve the individual needs 
of students is unestimable. 
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HE Subcommittee on Personnel 

Work of the State Committee on 
Junior Colleges set for itself the task of 
locating actual needs in student per- 
sonnel work that might be studied co- 
operatively by the junior colleges. This 
necessitated a careful self-appraisal by 
each college of its objectives in per- 
sonnel work and the extent to which 
they are being realized. 

In order that the personnel program 
of each college might be more easily 
studied, the subcommittee drew up a 
questionnaire to serve as a basis for the 
self-appraisal study. This form called 
for a statement of the objectives, the 
weaknesses, and the needs of the differ- 
ent functions of the personnel program: 
guidance, placement, follow-up, admin- 
istration of personnel, and research in 
personnel. These functions, in turn, 
were divided into such sub-topics as the 
following: educational counseling, 
health counseling, vocational counseling, 
personal problems, student activities, 
counseling records, standardized tests, 
statistical treatment of data, placement 
service, placement records, placement 
research, transfers to colleges, records 
of graduates entering employment and 
of drop-outs, administration of guid- 
ance, and administration of placement. 

The form was sent out to all junior 
colleges in California which signified an 
interest in the study. To date, however, 
only seventeen completely filled out 
questionnaires have been returned, and 
so because of the small percentages of 
questionnaires received, the present re- 
port will indicate only the nature of the 
study and present a few of the more 
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4 As is explained in the introductory 
editorials which form a part of this 
symposium, one of the chief benefits 
to be derived from the current study 
of personnel problems is the incen- 
tive to self-analysis. As a direct ap- 
proach to this objective, one section 
of the investigation—that reported by 
Dr. Bell in the present article—is de- 
voted to a self-appraisal by codpera- 
ting colleges of their personnel work. 

Dr. Bell is director of student per- 
sonnel at Chico State College, where 
he has been in charge of the person- 
nel and counseling work for ten years. 
During this time, also, he has been 
active nationally in the personnel 
field. For two years he was western 
representative on the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American College Personnel 
Association, and last year he served 
as program chairman for the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in St. Louis. 
He has been chairman of the Student 
Personnel Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Educational Research Associa- 
tion, and last year he was president 
of this organization. He is the author 
of a book on counseling and is well 
known for his personality inventories. 





significant trends in the material at 
hand. 


as E objectives of personnel work in 

the junior colleges which have sent 
in reports tend to fall into three cate- 
gories: personality adjustment, educa- 
tion as guidance, and vocational guid- 
ance. 

Personality adjustment is the objec- 
tive which most of the colleges mention. 
This recognizes the whole personality 
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of the student as the focal point of the 
personnel program. One junior college 
reflects this conception clearly in its 
statement : “The personnel program, in 
which every faculty member partici- 
pates, is based on the belief that a knowl- 
edge of the capacities, the interests, and 
the needs of each student is essential to 
provide the program of education which 
will aid him to grow and to develop in 
the most effective way possible and to 
develop in himself the abilities required 
to make the following adjustments: to 
self-interests, to the home, to college, 
to industry, to government, and to rec- 
reation.” 

The second type of objective men- 
tioned reflects Brewer’s conception of 
“education as guidance.” The statement 
from one junior college illustrates this 
point of view: “The objective of per- 
sonnel work in this junior college is to 
provide an instructional program for the 
student which is in harmony with his 
interests and needs; a rich cultural and 
social environment; and opportunities 
to develop special interests and hobbies.” 

The objective of vocational guidance 
is well described by the statement from 
another college: “The objective of per- 
sonnel work in the junior college is to 
fit the student to the job ahead.” 

It would seem that these last two ob- 
jectives are limited and that personality 
adjustment more nearly recognizes the 
real function of the personnel program. 


BACH junior college was asked to 
give a detailed statement of any 
failures in attaining its objectives. Fail- 
ures in some of the more frequently 
mentioned areas are listed as follows: 

1. In Educational Counseling—lack 
of information about the student, failure 
to supply information about the student 
early enough, too much emphasis upon 
occupational competence, lack of diver- 
sified curricular offerings, continual 
changes in the curriculum, failure to 
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reduce the percentage of scholastic fail- 
ures, and lack of information about re- 
quirements of other colleges. 

2. In Health Counseling — lack of 
health reports on all students, failure 
to detect health needs early, lack of doc- 
tors and nurses, no follow-up after 
remedial work, and failure to carry out 
corrective work in physical education. 

3. In Vocational Counseling—nearly 
a complete absence of systematic voca- 
tional counseling, lack of information 
on technological changes, counselors’ 
lack of real contacts with vocational 
fields, lack of test data on all students, 
absence of vocational choice upon the 
part of students, and failure to plan the 
student’s program in terms of his voca- 
tional interests and capacities. 

4. In Personnel Counseling—lack of 
information on personality maladjust- 
ments, failure to provide for the student 
with vocational goals beyond his capa- 
cities, lack of mental health measures, 
inadequate diagnosis of personal prob- 
lems, too many students for each coun- 
selor, and counselors not sufficiently 
trained and experienced to handle per- 
sonality problems. 

5. In Counselors’ Records—absence 
of coordination of personnel records, 
information not available at time of 
registration, teacher type of counselor 
not able to interpret records, counselors 
depend too much on their memories for 
data on student, lack of clerical help, 
and inability to keep records “alive” and 
useful. 

6. In Collection of Data — lack of 
tests in special fields, lack of staff 
trained in collecting and interpreting 
data, lack of accurate information other 
than that from standardized tests, lack 
of clerical help, testing program too 
narrow in scope, and need for greater 
uniformity and stability in standardized 
tests. 

7. In Placement — lack of coérdina- 
tion of placement services, failure of 
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employers to use the service, lack of 
adequate forms, lack of coordination 
with the California Employment Serv- 
ice, absence of contacts with employers, 
no coordination between training and 
placement services, and lack of infor- 
mation on placement opportunities. 

8. In Follow-up — lack of informa- 
tion on transfers, absence of data on 
what happens to drop-outs, lack of in- 
terest in this aspect of personnel work. 

9. In Organization of Personnel — 
failures to contact all students, lack of 
articulation with the high school, per- 
sonnel program poorly coordinated, not 
enough time allowed for the teaching 
staff to do counseling, lack of full-time 
counselors, counselors’ loads too great, 
and difficulties in getting classroom 
teachers to see the personnel point of 
view. 


HESE statements on objectives and 

the failures to attain them have 
pointed out certain needs which might 
well be studied codperatively by the 
junior colleges. 

1. A greater clarification of the ob- 
jectives of student personnel work in 
the junior college is needed because the 
work is comparatively new, because it 
lacks adequately trained workers, and 
because it must be adapted to local situa- 
tions. 

2. There is need, too, for a better un- 
derstanding of the organization of the 
personnel program. Personnel work has 
grown up in many colleges without 
much systematic planning. In some the 
dean of men and the dean of women 
take care of nearly all the personnel 
work. In others full-time counselors 
are employed who may function inde- 
pendently of the deans, and in still 
others there is a centralized personnel 
department which coordinates the dif- 
ferent personnel services. Even though 
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the type of organization is determined 
largely by the enrollment of the college 
and the areas served by the college, there 
would be value in our knowing the kind 
of organization which has proved most 
effective in different situations. 

3. The question of what information 
should be collected about students and 
how it can be most advantageously re- 
corded needs to be studied. Some per- 
sonnel programs are carried on with 
little or no information on the student, 
while others collect elaborate data and 
then fail to make the greatest use of 
them. The small institution has less need 
of elaborate records because of the more 
intimate relationship between students 
and faculty, but even there some type 
of record is necessary and whether the 
college be large or small there is a real 
problem in determining just what data 
are needed. 

4. The articulation of the personnel 
program with the adjustment situation 
which is ahead of the student when he 
leaves the junior college needs further 
study. This may mean the need for bet- 
ter occupational information, a closer 
tie-up with business and industry, or a 
better knowledge of course require- 
ments of the colleges to which the stu- 
dent may transfer. This is a difficult 
problem because after the student has 
left college he can no longer be contacted 
readily—of course, many of the prob- 
lems which arise with students in col- 
lege must be answered in terms of what 
graduates have experienced in similar 
situations. 

5. Finally, there is need for improv- 
ing the quality and the size of the staff 
which is responsible for the personnel 
program in the junior college. Those 
replying to the questionnaire pointed 
out time and again that the personnel 
program must have a larger staff if the 
work is to be done effectively. 








— 











ROJECT 3 of the Study of Per- 
sonnel Work in California Public 
Junior Colleges was undertaken largely 


as a service study with the hope that it. 


might stimulate individual junior col- 
leges to extend and intensify their con- 
tinuous personnel study. We? sought 
codperation of most of the California 
public junior colleges in assembling in- 
formation on the following character- 
istics of thirteenth grade students: age, 
sex, general intelligence, high school 
programs, junior college programs, 
occupational ambitions, and occupations 
of parents. In addition to these data, 
we requested descriptions of local 
studies of student personality and of 
factors related to college adjustment. 
No new local investigations were 
planned as a part of this survey, our 
purpose being the assembly of data 
already available. 

Usable returns were received from 
sixteen junior colleges. While most of 
these were small junior colleges, one 
of the largest and several of the inter- 
mediate sized colleges were represented. 
A total of 4,270 thirteenth grade stu- 
dents were included in the reports ; this 
number is approximately 20 per cent 
of the total enrollment of thirteenth 
grade students in California public 
junior colleges. Since our reporting 
schools included both urban and rural 
areas, both administrative types of 
junior college, and involved no known 
selective factors, this is a satisfactory 
sample. 

The data permit comparison of four 





1The study was outlined by a committee 
composed of Dean Hugh Bell of Chico State 
College, Dean Harry Tyler of Sacramento 


Junior College, and Mr. McDaniel of Bakers- 
field Junior College. 





The California Junior 
College Student 


q By J. W. McDANIEL 


~ 





4q Most usable and most tangible are 
the data presented in Mr. McDaniel’s 
section of the report on junior college 
personnel work in California. His 
picture of the California junior college 
student. based on returns from a 
questionnaire study, show us some- 
thing about the curriculum distribu- 
tion, the sex, age, intelligence, high 
school program, occupational choices, 
and occupations of parents of stu- 
dents in sixteen public junior col- 
leges. 

Mr. McDaniel has taught psychol- 
ogy and orientation in the Bakersfield 
Junior College for the past twelve 
years. He is in unofficial charge of 
all testing in the College and of most 
of the research. 





groups of students: (1) those pursuing 
lower division curricula leading to the 
junior certificate, whose high school 
records satisfied University of Cali- 
fornia admission requirements, herein 
referred to as the junior certificate satis- 
factory group ; (2) those pursuing lower 
division curricula leading to the junior 
certificate, whose high school records 
were inadequate for meeting Univer- 
sity of California admission require- 
ments, herein referred to as the junior 
certificate deficiency group; (3) those 
pursuing semi-professional curricula of 
a terminal character leading to increased 
personal competence through enriching 
general education, herein referred to as 
the semi-professional general group; 
(4) those pursuing semi-professional 
curricula leading to increased specific 
vocational competence, herein referred 
to as the semi-professional vocational 
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group. Differences between these groups 
will be described as the items in the 
questionnaire are summarized and the 
general validity of the grouping will be 
discussed in a later section. 


N terms of educational intent, the 

4,270 students for whom data are 
available are classified as follows: 691, 
or 16 per cent, in the junior certificate 
satisfactory group; 1,728, or 41 per 
cent, in the junior certificate deficiency 
group; 517, or 12 per cent, in the semi- 
professional general group; 1,334, or 
31 per cent, in the semi-professional 
vocational group. This indicates that at 
the time of entering junior college, 57 
per cent of the total group were planning 
courses leading to transfer to a higher 
school, while 43 per cent were planning 
to complete their formal education in the 
junior college. 

The only important sex differences 
within these groups are in the junior 
certificate deficiency group, which is 
composed of 69 per cent men and 31 per 
cent women, and in the combined junior 
certificate groups which are 64 per cent 
men and 36 per cent women. In the 
semi-professional groups the sexes are 
equally divided. 

The median age of our 4,270 thir- 
teenth grade students is 18 years and 
10 months. Fifty-one students, or ap- 
proximately 1 per cent, are entering 
junior college at the age of 16, while 
760, or 17 per cent, are 20 or more years 
of age. Students in the semi-profes- 
sional groups average from four to six 
months older than those in junior certifi- 
cate courses. Junior certificate candi- 
dates who enter with deficiencies are 
from four to six months older than those 
with clear high school records. Slight 
sex differences in age are apparent in 
each group, with the boys averaging two 
to six months older. 

The questionnaire elicited data on the 
mean number of high school semester 
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credits in academic courses, vocational 
courses, and appreciation courses of 
each curriculum group. The returns 
from all of the reporting schools are 
surprisingly consistent. Within the en- 
tire sample the average junior college 
entrant submitted a high school record 
of 35 semester credits with 21 credits 
in academic courses, 9 credits in voca- 
tional courses, and 5 credits in appre- 
ciation courses. The junior certificate 
satisfactory group had an average of 
28 semester credits in academic courses, 
4 credits in vocational courses, and 4 
credits in appreciation courses. The 
junior certificate deficiency group aver- 
aged 24 semester credits in academic 
courses, 7 credits in vocational courses, 
and 4 credits in appreciation courses. 
The combined semi-professional groups 
averaged 18 semester credits in aca- 
demic courses, 11 credits in vocational 
courses, and 5 credits in appreciation 
courses. It is evident from these returns 
that students tend to continue the same 
pattern of courses in junior college that 
they followed in high school. 


LL sixteen of the codperating jun- 

ior colleges reported intelligence 
test scores on their thirteenth grade stu- 
dents. Fourteen base these on various 
editions of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination. 
Medians of these junior colleges are 
somewhat below the median of four- 
year colleges—a condition which coin- 
cides with the national picture, as re- 
vealed by the annual summaries of the 
nationwide returns from this test which 
the Thurstones have been reporting for 
the last several years. In terms of na- 
tional percentiles, the lowest median re- 
ported is 24, the highest 46, and the 
median of the college medians is 38. 
Each of the distributions is skewed to 
the left, with the lower quartile more 
sharply depressed than the upper quar- 
tile. This agrees with what might be 


























expected, since public junior colleges 
admit all high school graduates. 
Striking group differences in psycho- 
logical test scores are found when the 
semi-professional group is compared 
with the junior certificate groups. These 
differences are found in the data of 
every reporting junior college regard- 
less of test used or size of junior college. 
In the junior certificate satisfactory 
group 523 students have a median of 63. 
In the junior certificate deficiency group 
1,042 students have a median of 36. 
The combined semi-professional groups 
with a total of 1,405 students have a 
median of 27. Ranges are wide in each 
group, but quartile deviations are 18, 22, 
and 19 respectively for the three groups. 


HE occupational plans of a student 

affect so many factors in the college 
program that they must be considered 
in every phase of college planning. In 
order to make our data comparable with 
the occupational findings of the 1940 
United States Census, we asked colleges 
to classify occupational choices of their 
students according to a list prepared by 
Federal statisticians for use in analyzing 
material from the new census—in the 
belief that all occupational data will be 
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more useful if a common classification is 
used.*? The choices of our sample of 
thirteenth grade students are repro- 
duced in Table 1. 

It will be observed that the traditional 
professions still rank first in appeal to 
entering college students, claiming ap- 
proximately 43 and 48 per cent of the 
men and women students. Considering 
that only about 6 per cent of the present 
working population finds employment 
in the professions, it would appear that 
there is an overelection of these occu- 
pations. The percentages are lower, 
however, than those in most published 
lists of the occupational choices of simi- 
lar age groups. 

That the occupational choices are out 
of harmony with employment opportu- 
nities is further indicated by under- 
elections in several instances. In spite 
of the sample’s including high repre- 
sentations from rural areas, only 2 per 
cent of the students have chosen farm 
ownership or management for a career. 





2 A detailed description of this classification, 
otis the occupations in each class, will be 
found in the following article: “The Con- 
vertability List of Occupations and the Prob- 
lem of Developing It,” by Gladys L. Palmer, 
Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, 34: 693-708, December, 1939. The present 
writer will supply a mimeographed copy of the 
classification upon request. 





TasBLe 1.—Occupational Choices of 3,722 Thirteenth Grade Students in California 
Public Junior Colleges 





Stated Occupational Ambition 


Professional workers. .......... 
Semi-professional workers 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers... 
Operatives and kindred workers 
Domestic service workers ........-.......-.-0-:ses-se0-+ 
Protective service workers 
Other service workers 
Laborers 

No choice 











Totals ....... vsiciethidesnmnitediaaiailbin iit tiie 2,146 


Men Women 

No. Per Cent No Per Cent 
920 42.87 753 47.78 
329 15.33 125 7.93 
170 7.92 14 89 
355 16.54 572 36.30 
207 9.64 5 32 
55 2.56 10 63 
1 05 49 3.11 
57 2.66 0 .00 
8 37 16 1.01 
5 24 0 .00 
39 1.82 32 2.03 
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Retail trade management has only a 1 
per cent election, public officials only 
1 per cent, and the three groups of serv- 
ice workers only 3 per cent. 

Curricular choice of the students is, 
of course, closely related to occupational 
choice. Eighty per cent of the junior 
certificate groups indicate professional 
ambitions. In the semi-professional 
group only 9 per cent express profes- 
sional choices, 56 per cent are in the 
clerical group, and 13 per cent are in the 
craftsman group. 


The junior certificate deficiency group 
exhibits the most marked disparity with 
probable occupational fitness. Seventy- 
four per cent of this group claim profes- 
sional ambitions. Their high school rec- 
ords do not indicate satisfactory past 
performance in meeting the traditional 
demands for entering the professions, 
and their psychological test scores cast 
doubt on their potential capacity to meet 
these demands. It may be that a high 
school record in specified subject fields 
and a largely academic psychological test 
are both invalid measures of future pro- 
fessional competence. But in any event, 
here is a need for research and coun- 
seling. 

The occupations of parents offer a 
rough description of the socio-economic 
background of our students. Reports 
were tabulated on 4,219 parents. The 
results are indicated in Table 2. 

Separation of these parental occupa- 
tions into the curricular choices of their 
offspring reveals expected relationships. 
More than 75 per cent of the children of 
professional parents are registered in 
junior certificate curricula. Children of 
all other occupational groups are ap- 
proximately equally divided between the 
junior certificate and semi-professional 
groups. 


AVING summarized the returns 
from our questionnaire with re- 
spect to curriculum distribution, sex, 
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TABLE 2.—Occupations of 4,219 Parents 

of Thirteenth Grade Students in Cali- 
fornia Public Junior Colleges 

Occupation of Parent No. Per Cent 
Professional workers .... 314 7.4 
Semi-professional work- 

ei cestiksinicnics 162 3.8 
Proprietors, managers 

and officials ................1,029 24.4 
Clerical, sales, and kin- 

dred workers .............. 517 12.4 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 

kindred workers ........ 650 15.4 
Operatives and kindred 

ee 5.7 
Domestic service work- 

"| SOT a Sose yen no 208 2.4 
Protective service work- 

OSE OTe NO ae 65 1.5 
Other service workers.... 114 2.7 
Laborers .................. eicsee SOO 8 
Unemployed or relief 

SS eee ee 47 1.1 
Not reported ................. 404 9.6 
Retired or deceased ......... 216 5.1 











age, intelligence, high school program, 
occupational choice, and occupation of 
parents, we approach the limbo of edu- 
cational investigations. Shall we file our 
data in some safe place, neatly labeled 
and effectively sterilized, or are there 
implications of the investigation that 
invite constructive action? For the 
writer, the findings and the experience 
of conducting the study suggest a num- 
ber of points relating to curriculum, 
methodology, and guidance that are im- 
portant in the conduct of a progressive 
junior college: 

1. The unavailability of information 
easily obtained from students suggests 
an inadequacy of fact finding and a 
clumsiness of record keeping on the 
part of junior colleges. It is ungener- 
ous of the perpetrators of questionnaires 
to criticize the performance of their 
busy victims. This study, however, 
sought only simple and fairly obvious 
data. The fact that only approximately 
half of the junior colleges agreeing to 

















the study returned the questionnaire, to- 
gether with the expressed and inter- 
lineated comments on the task of com- 
pleting the assignment, leaves the im- 
pression that collection of the original 
data was frequently required. This was 
partly necessitated by the student classi- 
fication requested by the questionnaire, 
and many other factors, related to per- 
sonnel staff and procedure, affect such 
a specific task as this. For practical pur- 
poses, however, a personnel program 
should so routinize its fact-finding and 
recording procedures that such informa- 
tion as was here requested could be 
quickly assembled. 


2. There appears to be wide disagree- 
ment with regard to what personnel 
items are important enough to obtain 
and record. This is probably a more 
healthy condition than would be rigid 
standardization of policies and proce- 
dures. At the same time, it is difficult 
for this writer to conceive of a personnel 
record that does not include the educa- 
tional intent and vocational aim of the 
student. Several colleges reported that 
they make no distinction between junior 
certificate students and semi-profes- 
sional students and that they keep no 
record of such plans. The only pertinent 
suggestion seems to be that all of us 
need to be careful to define our terms 
and to be continuously critical of the 
implications of our concepts. 


3. The repeatedly observed differ- 
ences between the junior certificate sat- 
isfactory group, the junior certificate 
deficiency group, and the semi-profes- 
sional group raise questions as to the 
reality of the differences, their origins, 
and their implications for curriculum 
organization and teaching methods. 
Satisfactory critical ratios between 
mean differences in psychological test 
scores of all the cases in our sample for 
whom usable scores were obtained indi- 
cate that the differences are statistically 
significant. But further study of the 
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interests, the high school backgrounds, 
home backgrounds, and actual subject 
matter achievement are needed before 
the propriety of distinctive curricula 
and special methods can be established. 


a cross-sectional survey of per- 
sonality must conclude with confes- 
sions of its limitations and with sugges- 
tions of next steps in personnel study. 
The wide open area dimly envisioned by 
this survey is so filled with challenging 
problems that only a few can be listed. 
In terms of accessibility with available 
instruments they fall into two groups. 
A few problems, so obviously important 
and so open to investigation that it is 
surprising that they have been so little 
explored, include: 

1. To what extent does the junior college 
increase the functional knowledge of its 
students ? 

2. To what extent does the junior college 
increase the skill and proficiency of its stu- 
dents in the verbal and quantitative tools of 
learning ? 

3. To what extent does the junior college 
widen the interests of its students? 

4. To what extent do the semi-professional 
curricula in the junior college contribute to 
the vocational competency of students ? 

More important as well as more diffi- 
cult are problems of appraisal of traits 
apologetically defined as “intangibles.” 

1. To what extent does the junior college 
sharpen the discrimination of truth and in- 
crease capacity for critical thinking? 

2. To what extent does the junior college 
increase social sensitivity and more fully so- 
cialize attitudes ? 

3. To what extent does the junior college 
contribute to personal adjustment ? 

These problems cannot be entirely 
relegated to the research departments 
and personnel officers of the colleges. 
They concern the administrators, the 
teachers, and the supporting public. As 
we perfect techniques for their investi- 
gation, and strive for the will and the 
wisdom to use results, we shall be build- 
ing rational foundations for the growing 
junior college. 








NY attempt to evaluate the junior 
college movement as a whole or to 
evaluate the contribution to the com- 
munity of any particular junior col- 
lege must in the final analysis be based 
to a large extent on the degree to which 
its students make satisfactory adjust- 
ments to and participate in the social, 
economic, and political life of their com- 
munities. It is not sufficient to follow 
just that group of students who go on 
to institutions of higher learning, and 
on their success or failure measure the 
contribution made by the junior college. 
Such conclusions as these latter ones 
would be based on a minority of stu- 
dents and so would reflect only a small 
part of the total picture. But inasmuch 
as the parents of students who transfer 
to the university usually form an articu- 
late minority in any community and 
because the data are supplied by uni- 
versities, we are inclined to make a 
great deal of reports of this nature— 
too often giving but little attention to 
follow-up studies of transfers to other 
post high school institutions and to in- 
dustry. It is particularly rare to find 
studies of students who just drop out. 
Part 4 of the study of personnel work 
is devoted to filling these gaps in our 
knowledge concerning what happens to 
our students during the first two years 
after they leave our doors and how they 
adjust themselves to their new environ- 
ments. It begins with a checklist in- 
vestigation of the present practices of 
the various colleges in making follow- 
up studies of their graduates, transfers, 
and drop-outs. 
Graduates are defined as all stu- 
dents who have been granted diplomas. 
Transfers are defined as those students 
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A Study of Follow-up in 
Junior Colleges 


4 By J. PAUL MOHR 





q One of the most interesting phases 
of the study of junior college person- 
nel programs is that in regard to 
follow-up practices and the informa- 
tion they yield. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, so little has been done by the 
different colleges in regard to this 
function of their personnel program 
that to date the committee has been 
able to gather almost no information. 
In the present article Mr. Mohr pre- 
sents a brief report of the type of data 
which the committee is seeking and 
explains the methods which are be- 
ing followed in the study. His prin- 
cipal conclusion is that financial as- 
sistance will have to be given the 
colleges if they are to add the clerical 
help needed to carry out their part in 
the investigation. 

Mr. Mohr is registrar and director 
of personnel at the San Francisco 
Junior College. He came to San 
Francisco—when the Junior College 
was being newly organized in 1935— 
from the Marin Junior College, where 
he had been vice-principal and dean 
of men. His earlier teaching expe- 
rience included coaching and the 
teaching of mathematics in high 
school. Since 1933 Mr. Mohr has been 
commissioner of athletics for the 
Northern California Junior College 
Conference. 





who leave college before graduation in 
order to attend some other institution 
of posthigh school grade or to enter 
specific employment for which they 
have received training. This restricts 
the designation of “transfer” to em- 
ployed non-graduates who have been 
enrolled in semi-professional vocational 
curricula and who subsequently have 




















secured employment in the field of their 
curriculum. Students who receive “Cer- 
tificates of Completion” and who are 
subsequently employed in the field of 
their training also are included in this 
group. Drop-outs are defined as all 
other students who leave college before 
graduation. 


HE next part of the investigation is 

a follow-up study of the graduates 
of the academic year 1937-38. Data 
were requested concerning the number 
of graduates, average age at graduation, 
and the length of attendance in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades—tabu- 
lated by sex. Further information was 
sought concerning the number and sex 
of graduates continuing work in uni- 
versities, state colleges, four-year col- 
leges, and other institutions of post- 
high school grade. Institutions of the 
latter type would include, among others, 
embalming colleges, business colleges, 
army or navy air schools, and schools 
of nursing. 

Graduates who entered employment 
from semi-professional vocational cur- 
ricula were to be studied according to 
curricula. Other graduates entering 
employment were to be tabulated, as 
were also the women entering a career 
of marriage. 

Data concerning the success of gradu- 
ates and transfers to universities and 
colleges were also sought. It was hoped 
that these data would be specific enough 
so that conclusions could be drawn con- 
cerning not only the various institutions, 
but also in regard to departments and 
colleges within the institutions. 

Data similar to those for graduates 
were sought concerning transfers to 
post high school institutions. Transfers 
to employment were to be studied by 
curricula in the same way as were em- 
ployed graduates. 

The investigation of drop-outs pre- 
sented the most serious fact-finding 
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problem. The conference of partici- 
pating colleges held in Los Angeles last 
December decided that most colleges 
which had not made recent studies of 
drop-outs could, in spite of financial and 
time limitations, make a return post- 
card study. To test out the suggestion 
and to find out the best form for such 
a study, a try-out was conducted at San 
Francisco Junior College as follows: 
Starting at the beginning of the alpha- 
betically arranged enrollment cards for 
the spring semester of 1939, we selected 
the first 400 students who dropped out 
between January and December, 1939. 
These students were then divided into 
four groups of 100 each by selecting 
every fourth card. Letters and reply 
postcards were sent to students or their 
parents. 


The results of the survey follow: 











Number of 
Replies 

Group 1—Sent to student, with check- 

list reply card 34 
Group 2—Sent to student, ane essay 

reply card...... 42 
Group 3—Sent to parent, lite check- 

list reply card 28 
Group 4—Sent to parent, with essay 

reply card 21 





It is recognized that the response was 
poor, but the time chosen was not ideal. 
The cards were mailed out on Wednes- 
day, December 13, 1939, and the re- 
sponses were tabulated on January 2, 
1940. 


Not only did the plan used for 
Group 2 prove most desirable because 
it secured the greatest response, but also 
because the responses were more com- 
plete. The reasons for leaving college 
were stated in greater detail, and much 
more information was given concerning 
the job—not only in regard to the type 
of work done, but also including the 
name of the employer. 

The reasons for leaving college as 
revealed by this preliminary check-up in 
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San Francisco are listed in their order 
of frequency of mention as follows: 

1. To accept a job. 

2. To seek employment. 

3. To enter another school. 

4. Lack of funds. 

5. Miscellaneous. 
Occupations of the students since leav- 
ing college, as listed in their order 
of frequency of mention, are the fol- 
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HE form of investigation used for 

Group 2 was recommended to the 
participating colleges. Whether the 
method proved more or less satisfac- 
tory under other conditions, I do not 
know, as not enough colleges have re- 
ported to warrant drawing any con- 
clusions. 


Since only two colleges returned com- 















































lowing : 
1. Working. 
2. Attending another school. 
3. Housekeeping. 
4. Unemployed. 
5. Miscellaneous. 


plete reports—several others returned 
partial reports—no cone@lusions con- 
cerning follow-up can be presented at 
this time. I feel that unless consider- 
able financial help is secured a study 
of follow-up will prove to be a very 
large if not an impossible undertaking 
for the participating colleges in any 
academic year. 


All four types of queries brought 
reports of practically the same order of 
reasons for leaving college and of occu- 
pations since leaving. 


An Excellent Book for Core Courses—A Review 


Planning Your Life for School and Society, by Eastburn, Kelley, and Falk 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939) is designed to help young people see personal and 
social problems in perspective and in relationship to each other. There is real 
merit in the approach. The social framework within which personal problems | 
are considered gives breadth and increased meaning to the treatment; the exami- } 
nation of the effect upon individuals of large social problems gives a tangibility 
and specificity to such issues which should enrich student understanding of the 
meaning of such social terms as unemployment, social security, and the like. 

Four excellently chosen units are attacked. In the first, “How Groups Influ- 
ence Our Behavior and Our Personality,” the relationship between the individual 
and the different groups to which he belongs is considered from two standpoints : 
how groups control and affect the life and personality of the individual, and the 
responsibility which the individual must accept to be a functioning member of 
the group. In Unit Two the problems of making the most of high school are 
presented: gearing into high school life, understanding the values of high school, 
securing helpful guidance, choosing courses, studying effectively, improving 
ability to read, choosing activities, and profiting from membership in the high 
school community. 

Unit Three considers community life in realistic terms: family relationships, | 
making friends, community activities, government, guidance activities and agen- 
cies, new leisure. 

Unit Four turns to the question of vocational adjustment. 

The viewpoint towards learning exemplified by the book seems practical and 
sound. Ample student activities are suggested in connection with each chapter, 
including questions, problems, things to do, and vocabulary exercises. Enough 
guidance is offered in connection with possible materials to encourage students to 
delve more deeply into problems. These problems are well selected to arouse 
student interest but might have been formulated in terms of student purposes a 
little more effectively. The importance of attitudinal learnings seems to be con- 
sidered throughout. 

The book should prove very valuable in core courses, in orientation or group- 
guidance work, in social studies classes, or in any course where personal and social 
problems are under consideration —RA.LpuH R. Fie.ps, Stanford University. 








HIS report is prepared on the 

basis of replies to a questionnaire 
received from sixteen public junior col- 
leges in California codperating in this 
study. It aims to summarize for use of 
all concerned with the administration, 
expansion, and improvement of place- 
ment services in the public junior col- 
leges of California the following infor- 
mation: (1) Basic assumptions relative 
to placement practices; (2) Descrip- 
tion of present placement practices; 
(3) Most urgent problems relative to 
placement services; (4) Experience 
with occupational surveys in the com- 
munity as a basis for curricular organi- 
zation and for placement services ; and 
(5) Projected plans for organization, 
extension, and improvement of place- 
ment services in the five-year period 
ahead. 

The report is to be used by the Com- 
mittee on Personnel Work and by the 
California Junior College Federation as 
basis for a continuation study that will 
encourage and recognize the organiza- 
tion, administration, and improvement 
of placement services as a major respon- 
sibility of public junior colleges that 
have organized curricula in terminal 
educational fields. 


OURTEEN basic assumptions were 

formulated by the committee and 
used in the questionnaire which fur- 
nished the data of the study. Persons 
replying were asked to indicate approval 
or disapproval of these statements and 
to make suggestions, if any, for modifi- 
cation or substitution. The assumptions 
and replies of the sixteen junior colleges 
are here presented : 





Placement Practices of the 
Junior Colleges 


ROSCO C. INGALLS 
4 BY SOHN HOLT 





q Because his own college maintains 
such an effective placement service 
and because his interest in occupa- 
tional curricula is so lively and so 
well-directed, Dr. Ingalls, director of 
the Los Angeles City College, was 
asked to undertake the study of place- 
ment which forms the fifth part of the 
Study of Personnel Work in California 
Junior Colleges. Dr. Ingalls is presi- 
dent of the California Junior College 
Federation and chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges 
which is conducting, under a grant- 
in-aid from the General Education 
Board, a “study of terminal education 
in the junior colleges of the United 
States.” He is chairman of a special 
committee on problems associated 
with fees in the secondary schools of 
California and a member of the state 
committee for pre-service and in- 
service training of teachers for junior 
college terminal education programs. 

Mr. Holt, who collaborates in the 
Preparation of this article, assisted 
Dr. Ingalls in summarizing the returns 
from the questionnaires which fur- 
nished the data reported herein. He 
is a member of the Political Science 
Department at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege and is interested in problems of 
school administration. 





1. A most important function of the junior 
college of the future may well be that of 
guidance. In the past, our guidance has been 
principally educational ; it must now become 
vocational and occupational as well. “Health” 
guidance and “personal” guidance must be 
closely related to our vocational and oecupa- 
tional guidance. 

Junior colleges approving—16. 

2. It is desirable to use the term semi- 
professional in describing the vocational 
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courses at the junior college level rather than 
the term subprofessional, completion, or ter- 
minal. The kinds of vocational training given 
must meet students’ needs over a wide range 
of activities. Provision must also be made 
for courses that will promote “general educa- 
tional” development and personal develop- 
ment. 

Junior colleges approving—9, disapproving 
—3, making no answer—4. 

Comments make certain reservations that 
should be considered in thinking about this 
principle, ¢. g.: (1) make provision for 
“cultural” development as well as for “gen- 
eral educational” and “personal” develop- 
ment; (2) semiprofessional cannot describe 
accurately the general curricula for ter- 
minal students—some other term is needed 
to cover the entire area of completion 
work, with subdivisions under it for vari- 
ous phases of the program; (3) semiprofes- 
sional does not accurately describe the voca- 
tional courses; (4) it is all right to consider 
technology work as “semiprofessional,” but 
trade work cannot be so classified; we must 
use terminal in the sense of formal day-school 
experience; (5) the term semiprofessional 
has too academic a connotation; the teaching 
profession is too much inclined to shifting in- 
terpretations and new terminology ; if we are 
considering vocational training, why not call 
it vocational training and let it go at that ; the 
term semiprofessional lays emphasis on the 
professions and not on the vocations ; it is the 
same old story; for a generation we have 
overemphasized the professions. 

3. The junior college is essentially a com- 
munity institution, and as such it should find 
its greatest inspiration and service in creating 
and effectively operating vocational curricula 
of the semiprofessional type in the fields of 
business, industry, agriculture, public service, 
and homemaking. 

Junior colleges approving—13, disapprov- 
ing—0, making no answer—3. 

Comments selected from the replies would 
add to the content of this principle the idea 
(1) that training for adult life, citizenship, 
health, and leisure overshadow the vocational 
curricula—this limitation referring to adults 
in the community as well as to students; (2) 
that “social intelligence” curricula as well as 
vocational should be included; (3) that the 
junior college should be alert to create offer- 
ings to meet specific needs in a changing so- 
ciety. 

4. Our State Department of Education 
should be urged to coéperate with the Federal 
Government under provisions of the George- 
Deen Act for the establishing of state occu- 
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pational and informational guidance services 
as a foundation on which to build semi- 
professional curricula and placement pro- 
cedures. 

Junior colleges approving—15, disapprov- 
ing—0, making no answer—1. 

One comment gave qualified approval pro- 
vided such services are advisory, not dicta- 
torial. 

5. It is desirable that we promote the use 
of some form of the coéperative training plan 
in connection with the various semiprofes- 
sional curricula in order that youth may earn 
while learning and that the gap between 
formal education and successful employment 
may be reduced to a minimum. 

Junior colleges approving—16. 

One comment makes the point that it is easy 
to give a yes answer, but not so easy to put the 
principle into effect in smaller communities. 

6. Every junior college that establishes 
semiprofessional vocational curricula should 
organize at the same time adequate plans, in 
coéperation with state and federal employ- 
ment services, for the placement in employ- 
ment of graduates of these curricula. Follow- 
up contacts by competent personnel should 
be established also with graduates who have 
been placed. 

Junior colleges approving—1l4, making no 
answer—2. 

7. Because the junior college is essentially 
a community institution with special obliga- 
tion to meet the needs of its own constituency, 
“a standard” pattern that may be evolved 
from this study should be used in the light of 
its suggestions rather than as a final answer 
to the local problem. 

Junior colleges approving—16. 

8. Proper organization of placement serv- 
ice with its necessary preémployment con- 
tacts as well as its follow-up employment 
contacts for adjustment practically makes 
necessary a new conception of what consti- 
tutes the “teaching load” of an instructor at 
the junior college level. This new concept 
must be defined, accepted, and budget provi- 
sion made accordingly for its successful op- 
eration for the institution. 


Junior colleges approving—16. 


Two major difficulties were defined in put- 
ting this principle into effective operation: 
(1) that of securing the right placement of- 
ficer, for a good teacher is not necessarily a 
good employer-contact man; and (2) that of 
obtaining additional funds for such work. 

9. Successful operation of a placement serv- 
ice with its preémployment contacts and its 
follow-up contacts makes necessary the or- 
ganization and effective maintaining of ad- 























visory committees selected from the lay per- 
sonnel of the occupational fields for which 
training has been provided by the semi- 
professional vocational curricula in the junior 
college. 

Junior colleges approving—l4, disapprov- 
ing—1l, making no answer—l1. 

10. Students from their first entrance in 
junior college should be instructed about the 
placement plan of the college and at the time 
of graduation and in the months following 
graduation should be kept in close touch with 
the college placement personnel about em- 


ployment opportunities. The placement per- ° 


son of the college should issue bulletins at 
frequent intervals, giving (1) specific em- 
ployment opportunities, (2) data about em- 
ployment trends, and (3) placement statistics. 

11. The person or committee in charge of 
placement work, on either a part-time or a 
full-time basis, should work codperatively 
with instructors to make and maintain on a 
“perpetual inventory” type basis a list of the 
firms employing college graduates. Such lists 
should be in the hands of the instructors. 
Everyone concerned, then, working codpera- 
tively should try to expand this employment 
list to include a wide variety of employment 
opportunities. 


Junior colleges approving—16. 


12. The placement personnel should be or- 
ganized and maintained so as to keep an index 
of graduates, classified by courses completed 
and with their employment record. This in- 
dex would be used for recording follow-up 
contacts and adjustments. 

Junior colleges approving—16. 

Several colleges suggested that this is 
probably the most difficult part of the sug- 
gested program on placement. 

13. Placement of qualified graduates of 
semiprofessional curricula is a joint respon- 
sibility of persons assigned to placement work 
and of instructors directly concerned in the 
occupational field. 

Junior colleges approving—13, disapprov- 
ing—1, making no answer—2. 

14. Junior college administrators and place- 
ment personnel workers must make the nec- 
essary community contacts with lay leaders 
to make employment opportunities for the 
number of youth who need work-experience. 


Junior colleges approving—15, making no 
answer—1. 


HE questionnaire solicited the state- 
ment of additional principles to guide 
the organization and operation of a 
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placement program. The following prin- 
ciples were suggested and will be given 
consideration by the committee in its 
plans for the continuation study : 


1. A reéxamination of the teaching load of 
those teaching vocational and laboratory 
subjects should be made. The effectiveness 
of the instruction in vocational classes can- 
not be increased when instructors are re- 
quired to put in more clock hours per day 
than other instructors in the institution. Or- 
ganization and preparation of teaching ma- 
terial, the development and preparation of 
teaching aids, procurement of materials, main- 
tenance of equipment, and similar problems 
require that an instructor have a reasonable 
amount of free hours during the school day 
for such purposes. 


2. Junior colleges should accept responsi- 
bility for placing students in part-time em- 
ployment while in attendance at college. 

3. Every placement office should contain a 
character reference or references for each 
student to be placed, written by a person or 
persons who have been in contact with the 
student for a long enough time to become 
particularly well acquainted with him. 

4. It is the accepted philosophy of junior 
college education that the junior college cur- 
riculum should make contributions to the de- 
velopment of the “whole personality of the 
student.” Vocational curricula must be so 
planned, therefore, that they contribute to 
the student’s progressive development as a 
“social-civic personality” and an “enriched 
individuality” as well as an effective “occu- 
pational personality.” 

5. As junior college enrollments embrace 
larger and larger numbers of post-high school 
youth, junior college education must create 
curricula to meet the new needs of its con- 
stituency, for the junior college is essen- 
tially a community institution. As adults feel 
the need or desire to use junior college edu- 
cational resources, the junior college must 
provide satisfactory responses to such calls. 
Since the calls frequently represent needs for 
vocational training or re-training, the junior 
college must be alert to create offerings to 
meet such specific needs. 

6. Since vocational curricula on the junior 
college level are less stabilized than pre- 
professional curricula and since an increas- 
ing proportion of the student populations are 
likely to find them the proper answer to their 
needs and purposes, junior college adminis- 
trators must be deeply concerned for their 
sound and rapid development. 

7. Since a large number of junior college 
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students are wholly or partially self-sup- 
porting, placement practices must meet re- 
sponsibilities for part-time employment for 
students in school as well as for post-school 
full-time employment. 


HE committee finds nearly as many 

varying practices in assigning re- 
sponsibility for placement duties as 
there are schools reporting. Among 
these, certain general trends may be 
pointed out: (1) A number of schools 
delegate the responsibility of heading 
up the placement services to one person 
who coordinates the work of the various 
departments and faculty members of 
the school. This person is responsible 
for publicity, records, direction of prac- 
tices, and particularly for the motivation 
of a plan. (2) The deans of men and 
of women are particularly active in 
placement work, and especially in rela- 
tion to part-time placement. (3) There 
is an increasing number of colleges that 
coordinate their work closely with that 
of the State Employment Service by 
furnishing personnel to work with that 
service. (4) In colleges that do not dele- 
gate responsibility for placement to one 
individual, faculty committees are used 
to study placement problems and to take 
care of student placement. (5) Com- 
merce departments are particularly ac- 
tive in placement work. 

A definite program for the keeping of 
placement records is beginning to de- 
velop. This program follows three main 
directions, depending upon the size and 
personnel available: (1) Records are 
kept at the State Employment Service 
on the forms used therein, the school 
guidance service furnishing all infor- 
mation possible concerning registrants ; 
(2) Records are kept in a central loca- 
tion at the school ; (3) Records are kept 
by departments for employment oppor- 
tunities suited to the training of students 
within those departments. 


The data gathered for these records 
include the following significant mate- 
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rial: aptitude tests, personality infor- 
mation, health reports, grades, occupa- 
tional intent, and so forth, that may be 
used for guidance purposes; the stu- 
dent’s application for employment rec- 
ord, together with information about 
his previous employment and including 
his employers’ ratings ; a record of con- 
tacts made with prospective employers 
by the student applicant; a personnel 
record kept up to date as nearly as pos- 
sible for former students and graduates. 

Included with these various personnel 
records is a directory, also, of employers 
with established relations for hiring 
students from the institutions—special 
emphasis being placed on local employ- 
ers and on employers in summer or win- 
ter resorts in national parks and forests. 

All commentators agreed that the 
placement program of the college should 
be given publicity in order to insure 
proper understanding. The means most 
frequently used include speeches at serv- 
ice clubs ; news items in the local news- 
papers and in the campus newspaper ; 
bulletins to teachers ; and an office bulle- 
tin board which gives a place to post 
and to announce civil service examina- 
tions (federal, state, and local), local 
job opportunities, and job trends. 


—* problems are reported in con- 
nection with the organization of a 
placement program in the junior college, 
problems which indicate the need for 
careful administrative planing and or- 
ganization. It is essential, in the first 
place, to secure recognition by all con- 
cerned of the placement program as an 
integral part of the junior college train- 
ing program as it relates essentially to 
the terminal education curricula. Hav- 
ing secured this recognition, the next 
immediate problems presented center 
around the apportionment of time and 
money in the college budget. It is essen- 
tial that office space be provided, that 
teacher time be allotted for use in place- 


























ment work, and that an adequate office 
staff be provided for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of telephone calls, keeping the 
records, securing employers’ contracts, 
and following up for the purpose of 
assisting with the occupational and civic 
adjustments of the former students. 

There is, also, a major administrative 
problem of organizing all placement ac- 
tivities into an integrated program on 
the campus. Plans should be made to 
avoid duplication of services, to codrdi- 
nate the activities of all persons con- 
cerned with the training program in 
these various semiprofessional areas, 
and to establish a dual type of service 
that will give adequate consideration not 
only to graduates of these courses, but 
to students who leave prior to gradua- 
tion and, also, to students who while 
remaining in college need employment. 

The organized placement service will, 
of course, meet immediately many of 
the problems centering around the task 
of finding jobs for graduates and stu- 
dents. Among these students will be 
those adequately trained, those ade- 
quately trained but with personality 
difficulties, and those poorly trained and 
with various types of handicaps. 

Successful administration of the 
placement program on a coordinated 
basis for the institution will soon bring 
to the front many problems involving 
guidance and construction of curricula 
and courses of study. Occupational sur- 
veys of the community will be highly 
desirable. Job analyses of employment 
opportunities within the community will 
have to be made, personality and skill 
qualities of successful employment 
should be analyzed, and all of this infor- 
mation must be applied to the problem 
of organizing curricula and courses of 
the terminal type. 

It is apparent, also, that the college 
administration will be confronted with 
the problem of selecting and preparing 
types of students for admission to the 
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various terminal curricula. No satis- 
factory criteria exist in this field, and 
it is evident that much experimental and 
investigational work will need to be con- 
ducted. It becomes apparent, also, that 
as this data is accumulated and made 
available for use of the administrative 
personnel of the college, it must be used, 
also, to advise and guide students in de- 
cisions about their educational training 


. programs. This guidance work may 


very well extend into the senior high 
schools prior to the arrival of students 
on the junior college campus. 


it appears that there is opportunity to 
do much creative work in the field 
of organizing and administering suc- 
cessfully placement programs associated 
with semiprofessional and other types 
of terminal curricula in junior colleges. 
The questionnaires reveal a lack of defi- 
nite planning for a completely unified 
placement program. Many experiments 
are in process. Many programs are in 
initial stages. Tendencies revealed by 
the questionnaires indicate a desire to 
improve present procedures immedi- 
ately and to expand these procedures 
as much and as rapidly as possible, 
rather than waiting to work out a com- 
plete and ideal placement program be- 
fore going ahead. This is a healthy 
condition and should result in much 
progress during the year 1940-41. 


This preliminary study by the com- 
mittee appears, also, to have stimulated 
study and thought about placement serv- 
ice practices. A number of the colleges 
report studies for organization or re- 
organization now in process for use 
during the year 1940-41, but descrip- 
tive details of these plans are not yet 
available.” 

1 The reader of this committee report should 
read also the report on “Placement Service in 
California Schools,” by Aaron E. Jones, tech- 
nical director of the California Youth Study 
for the State Department of Education, as it is 
printed in the April, 1940, issue of California 


Schools, issued by the State Department of 
Education. 








Correlation of Mathematics 


With Science 4 By PAUL TULLY and JULES FRADEN 


UCH has been accomplished in the 

educational field in recent years 
in breaking down departmentalization. 
Asa result, many secondary schools now 
offer courses in which the artificial bar- 
riers between closely related fields have 
been removed. The greatest gain has 
been made in correlating the social 
studies with English, and to some ex- 
tent in the correlation of mathematics 
and science. 

While the idea of correlating science 
and mathematics in the secondary 
schools is not new, practical applications 
of the idea are not numerous. Yet the 
nature of science and mathematics 
makes correlation favorable. Both fields 
have been developed through the union 
of the two. Many investigations of scien- 
tific problems have led to the discovery 
of valuable facts and principles of math- 
ematics. Mathematics likewise often 
has led to the discovery of new scien- 
tific principles, especially in physics and 
chemistry. The two fields have so much 
in common that science often has been 
classified as a branch of mathematics. 

Much of the content of high school 
mathematics courses is needed fully as 
much in the science courses offered by 
the school as it is in mathematics. Like- 
wise the sciences offer problem material 
and methods of problem solving which 
are useful in the study of mathematics. 
In other words, just as mathematics can 
make important contributions to science, 
so science can be used to clarify and en- 
rich mathematics. 

The complaint of science teachers 
that their students have not been prop- 
erly taught by the mathematics depart- 
ment is a familiar one. 
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4 This interesting article presents a 
plea for the correlation of mathe- 
matics and science as taught in our 
secondary schools and then reports 
the practical plan which the authors 
are using in effecting this correlation 
for their own school. Both writers 
teach mathematics and science at the 
Montezuma School for Boys, Los 
Gatos, California. 

Mr. Tully reports that he became 
interested in correlating mathematics 
and science while he was doing 
graduate work at the University of 
California. When he went to the 
Montezuma School, therefore, he was 
glad for the opportunity to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of his plans. 
Mr. Fraden, like Mr. Tully, majored in 
a branch of science at the University 
of California. 





The teaching of both science and 
mathematics can be improved by hav- 
ing teachers of these subjects get to- 
gether on the problems involved. This 
is the best way for mathematics teachers 
to learn that science teachers use mathe- 
matics in their measurements, in their 
calculations, and in their ways of 
thinking. 


io secondary education the relation 
of mathematics to the physical sci- 
ences is that of a set of tools. The most 
important tool is the equation. In ele- 
mentary physics courses more than 100 
simple equations of the type X + Y = 
A"/D, where n is a small integer, are 
encountered. Physics students are found 
to be especially weak in interpreting 
formulas and equations, in converting 
literal equations into numerical ones, in 
































understanding ratio and proportion, and 
in applying variation. 

Physics teachers have a right to ex- 
pect students to be able to answer such 
questions as this: If T = 2x(l/g)*, 
the formula for the period of a pendu- 
lum, how does T vary with 1? with g? 
If the student can solve equations in 
algebra like y = ax’ or xy = c¢, is there 
any reason why he should not be able to 
solve equations like s = Y%gt?, the for- 
mula for the distance covered by a freely 
falling body, or pu =c, Boyle’s law, 
when he meets them in physics? The 
student should clearly grasp the idea 
that any quantity that occurs in any 
equation may be expressed in terms of 
the others no matter what letters happen 
to be used as symbols. 


We should endeavor to make it easier 
for the student to see that s = “ge? 
may be solved as easily in science as in 
mathematics. Pupils should not be al- 
lowed to look upon s and ¢ as merely 
abbreviated words in science when they 
know that x, a, and y are number sym- 
bols in the equation + = Yay? in alge- 
bra. The pupil must be helped to see 
that s = a-+ vt may be solved for ¢ 
just as x = 2 + 3y may be solved for y. 

But, unless we make a definite effort 
to assist students in applying mathe- 
matics to science, they will continue to 
fail to solve equations which come up in 
the physics classroom even when they 
have had no trouble solving them in the 
regular mathematics lesson. 


(yuk school is using a plan which we 
feel is a step toward the solution of 
the problem. Units rich with material 
common to both fields are presented to 
the algebra and science classes alike. 
The same laboratory and classroom are 
used for both, and the science and 
mathematics teachers are both present 
and aid in the presentation and discus- 
sion. Several years hence, when the 
students now enrolled in algebra arrive 
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at the level where they are enrolled in 
physics or chemistry, it will no longer 
be necessary to present the unit to both 
classes in the same way as we are doing 
now. For then the science teacher will 
need only to aid the students in recall— 
a much simpler task. Of course, it will 
probably be still necessary for the 
teacher to point out that these applica- 
tions can still be made even though the 
student is now in the science room in- 
stead of the mathematics room. 

However, we intend to continue offer- 
ing these units to our classes in mathe- 
matics at intervals spaced so that a par- 
ticular unit will require practically all 
the mathematical knowledge the pupils 
have gained in the interim. In this way 
learning mathematics becomes a contin- 
uous and growing process. The con- 
ventional method of teaching mathe- 
matics, in which a formal type of pres- 
entation is made and then followed by 
many problems to illustrate the proce- 
dure used, is replaced by the method of 
science in which all kinds of problems 
arise from one situation and must be 
thought out mathematically. Now we 
must use mathematics which fits the par- 
ticular problem, not make the problem 
fit the mathematics. 

To illustrate the procedure we follow 
in effecting this correlation between 
science and mathematics, let us trace the 
essential steps of one unit on “Gas 


Laws.” 


1. We conducted an experimental 
study of the functional relationship of 
the volume of a gas and the pressure ex- 
erted on it when temperature is kept 
constant and of the volume of a gas and 
its temperature when pressure is kept 
constant. 

2. From the data gathered in this ex- 
periment, and additional more quanti- 
tative experimental data, graphs were 
constructed which showed visually the 
relation between the variables, the rela- 
tion between the absolute and centigrade 
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temperature scales, and why absolute 
temperature must be used instead of 
centigrade temperature. 

3. Next, equations were derived from 
the experimental evidence as exempli- 
fied by the graphs just constructed. 
These equations were seen to express the 
laws first stated by Boyle and Charles. 

4. Next, Boyle’s and Charles’ laws 
were verified by substituting numerical 
values for one variable and determining 
whether the other variable was affected 
as one would expect from these laws. 

5. Finally came the solution of prob- 
lems involving p, v, and t, through use 
of the equations derived by the class 
under the guidance of the teacher. Care 
was taken to see that the students real- 
ized that the algebraic equations used 
were just a convenient way of repre- 
senting briefly the results of thought so 
that the process might be repeated with- 
out the necessity of repeating the rea- 
soning each time. 


W.* have found that our plan aids 
materially in accomplishing the 
following objectives, the accomplish- 
ment of which would eliminate almost 
completely the deficiencies in mathe- 
matics of science students as pointed out 
by Breslich in his article, “Coordinating 
the Activities of the Departments of 
Science and Mathematics in Secondary 
Schools”? : 


1. To help the pupil gain a clear conception 
of the basic mathematical concepts and proc- 
esses and to help him apply these to science, 
a field in which they find ready application, 
thus aiming at a transfer of very broad prac- 
tical values as well as cultural and discipli- 
nary values. 

2. To help him express the rules, principles, 
and quantitative relationships encountered in 
science in precise mathematical symbolic lan- 
guage. 

3. To help him apply his understanding of 
formulas as a means of simplifying the think- 
ing about these relationships. 

4. To give him sufficient opportunity for 


1 School Science and Mathematics, 34: 144- 
157, February 1934. 
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application so that he will not be too easily 
distracted when unfamiliar situations arise in 
problems. 

5. To help him see that formulas and equa- 
tions in science, while being word abbrevia- 
tions, have even greater value when it is 
realized that they are made up of number 
symbols. 


In addition to the accomplishment of 
these objectives, we have found that the 
use of units from science in our mathe- 
matics classes has helped the students: 
(1) to use the decimal system where it is 
more practical than the fractional sys- 
tem ; (2) to carry calculations out to the 
correct number of decimal places (here 
logarithms and the slide rule are a great 
aid) ; (3) to solve problems not “manu- 
factured” so that they come out evenly ; 
(4) to use squares and square root in 
solving problems involving the law of 
inverse squares—for example, problems 
in illumination, heat radiation, rate of 
swing of pendulum, and resistance of 
wires of different sizes; (5) to better 
understand units of length, area, vol- 
ume, velocity, force, weight, time, work, 
power—these units become much more 
meaningful to the students when intro- 
duced through the laboratory; and (6) 
to understand ratio, proportion, equa- 
tions, percentages, formulas, and 
graphs well enough to be able to apply 
them. 


T IS encouraging to find that even 

the ninth and tenth year algebra stu- 
dents have far less trouble in under- 
standing the new scientific concepts than 
do the eleventh and twelfth grade sci- 
ence students in applying mathematics 
to scientific concepts—and the latter 
have had at least two years’ training in 
mathematics. It will be possible to draw 
additional conclusions when the stu- 
dents now taking algebra enroll in sci- 
ence and it can be seen whether they find 
it easier then to apply their mathematics 
than does the present class, which has 
taken algebra but which has had far less 
training in applying it to science. 





























URPRISING and interesting re- 

sults were obtained in a recent 
study of student reading ability made 
at Point Loma Junior-Senior High 
School in San Diego, California. The 
English teachers in this school have 
realized for some time that incoming 
Low 7 students have been deficient in 
reading ability. Before deciding on a 
course of action, however, it was felt 
that an investigation was necessary to 
determine the degree of deficiency and 
to learn what the difficulties were. 
Since no teacher specially trained in 
this type of work was available, a regu- 
lar Low 7 English teacher agreed to 
make the study. 

The Sangren-Woody Reading Test, 
Forms A and B, was decided on as the 
means of measuring student reading 
ability, and accordingly Form A was 
given to the two English classes of 
Low 7 students—forty-seven in all. 

A chart of the results from the test- 
ing revealed that the average reading 
ability of the group was four months 
accelerated. Further analysis showed 
that there was a wide spread in ability 
for the group, the range covering 
grades 4.2 to 11. The extremely high 
score of a few students pulled up the 
group average to above normal. Of the 
group, 40.4 per cent tested below 
seventh grade level, indicating that re- 
medial work was needed. 

Taken by classes, the picture was 
somewhat different. The class desig- 
nated as Section 1, consisting of twen- 
ty-five students supposedly average or 
superior in mentality (no intelligence 
quotients were available for purposes 
of classification), showed a range in 
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q This account of what was done in 
one school to improve the reading 
habits of seventh grade pupils is of 
particular interest in that it shows 
what can be done with remedial in- 
struction even though the teacher in 
charge of the work has had no 
specialized training or previous ex- 
perience in this field. As the author 
of this article herself points out, no 
definite conclusions can be drawn 
from the improvement which occurred 
during the brief trial period which she 
reports — but nevertheless one gets 
the feeling from reading her report 
that she did make real progress. 

Mrs. Burnside is a teacher in the 
Point LomaJunior—Senior High School. 
San Diego, where she has been a 
member of the faculty for the last 
seven years. Principal Clarence R. 
Swenson, who submitted her article, 
speaks highly of her work on this 
reading project. 





reading ability from grades 4.2 to 11 
—this including the lowest and the 
highest scores for the entire group 
tested. Nine students were retarded 
from 1 to 28 months in this class. 
By supplementing standardized testing 
with informal oral and written tests, 
it was found that six of the nine re- 
tarded cases needed special training 
beyond that given in regular classes. 
These six students, therefore, were as- 
signed to a remedial reading class sched- 
uled for the last hour two days a week. 
Form A of the test likewise revealed 
that eleven students in this class were 
at eighth grade level or above in reading 
ability. 
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The Section 2 class did not present 
the same picture. This group, com- 
posed of twenty-two students of av- 
erage to low average ability, showed a 
grade range of 4.7 to 8.6. Ten students 
were retarded from 2 to 23 months. 
It was decided, subsequently, that nine 
of the retarded cases needed remedial 
training, so they were enrolled in the 
special class. Only four students in this 
group tested above the seventh grade 
level. It should be noted, however, that 
several of this group suffered a foreign 
language handicap, and, although IQ’s 
are not available, it is believed that four 
of the group were of very low mentality 
—they were not poor enough, however, 
to be enrolled in subnormal classes. 


This preliminary analysis made, the 
teacher decided, after further study, to 
emphasize reading throughout the en- 
tire low seventh English work, dealing 
with good as well as poor readers and 
giving special attention to individual 
difficulties. To do this she prepared a 
plan, based on her study of methods 
used in teaching remedial reading, the 
results on Form A of the standardized 
test, and informal testing. Form A 
showed the major difficulties to be: 
(1) poor vocabulary ; (2) faulty recall 
of facts; (3) inability to follow direc- 
tions ; (4) inability to organize ; (5) too 
slow or too rapid rate of reading; 
(6) inability to get the main thought. 
Informal testing showed a general ig- 
norance of word sounds, alphabetizing, 
and use of the dictionary. The essen- 
tials of the plan to be followed in reme- 
dying all these difficulties are traced in 
the remainder of this article. 


HE remedial reading, organized 

immediately for the fifteen re- 
tarded students selected from Sections 
1 and 2, began to meet twice weekly, for 
an hour each time. In this group were 
students ranging in reading ability from 
fourth to sixth grade. 
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Work was begun by pointing out to 
students their individual needs and se- 
curing their codperation and interest. 
All in this group needed training in 
alphabetizing, use of the dictionary, 
and phonics, so preliminary instruction 
was in this field. This led to the study 
of vocabulary building. Oral reading 
was then considered, with regard to 
enunciation, posture, pronunciation, 
and expression. Then intensive train- 
ing was given with the purpose of meet- 
ing students’ specific needs. The class 
was divided into fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade sections, each section being given 
a suitable reader. Oral and written 
drills helped the students concentrate 
on their own particular difficulties. 
Lessons needed by the entire group 
were given to the class as a whole. The 
following points were stressed: 

1. Drill in use of the dictionary, vocabulary 


(especially for foreign language cases), and 
phonics. 


2. Oral reading. 


3. Silent reading for various purposes : 
(a) Getting the main idea. 
(b) Following directions. 
(c) Brief outlining (organization). 
(d) Recall of facts. 


4. Elimination of undesirable habits. 

(a) Too slow or too rapid rate of read- 
ing. 

(b) Lip reading. 

(c) Poor eye-movements (word read- 
ing, et cetera). 

The chief difficulty for the teacher 
was the preparation of materials, for 
none that were suitable were available. 
Flash cards were used for vocabulary 
and phonics drills. Comprehension 
tests were based on paragraphs of fact 
material taken from readers. 


What proved to be of greatest inter- 
est to the children was the elimination 
of their poor reading habits. They 
seemed to enjoy it all, however, and 
were eager to improve. They became 
interested in their records and were 
pleased when they made progress. 
These students received training not 





























only in this special class but also in their 
regular English class, so they generally 
received seven hours of reading instruc- 
tion per week. Regular comprehension 
check tests showed their progress. 

Since the standardized test showed a 
general need for directed reading in 
our junior high school, the students in 
Section 1 of Low 7 English were given 
instruction in special reading skills, 
though in lesser amounts than were 
those in the remedial class. Their work 
was based on the regular text, which 
provided good drill material. Use of 
the dictionary and vocabulary building 
were taught, as well as reading compre- 
hension. Regular spelling, grammar, 
and composition were included in class 
work. 

The Section 2 English class needed 
a great deal of help, so simple readers 
were secured and extensive drills were 
given on the same points considered in 
the remedial class. Instruction in read- 
ing made up about two-thirds of the 
class work. The remaining time was 
spent on regular English assignments. 


FTER two months had elapsed, 
Form B of the Sangren-Woody 
Reading Test was given, and the results 
were better than had been expected. 
Section 1, which had received the 
least remedial instruction, made a 4- 
month gain—going from 7.6 to 8.0. 
The test did not have a sufficiently high 
ceiling to test two students fairly. Sec- 
tion 2, given remedial work about two- 
thirds of the time, raised its average 
from 7.0 to 7.3, a gain of 3 months. 
The average of the entire Low 7 was 
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raised from 7.4 to 7.8, the girls show- 
ing a greater gain than the boys. 

The greatest progress was made by 
the remedial reading group, which 
raised its average from a 5.9 grade level 
to 6.8—a gain of 9 months. The largest 
individual gain was 16 months. One 
student gained 15 months and another 
14 months. Two girls showed no im- 
provement—one was absent most of the 
two-month period. The other failed to 


- attempt two questions on Form B. A 


check with this girl’s achievement test 
showed her seriously retarded in sev- 
eral subjects. 

Since this experiment was under- 
taken by a regular classroom teacher— 
not a specialist—with no course of 
study or special material at hand, per- 
haps the results must not be accepted 
unquestioningly. It is recognized that 
the students’ increased familiarity with 
testing procedure may have contributed 
somewhat to the results obtained 
through use of Form B. And, too, no 
effort was made to determine the sta- 
tistical significance of the results. 

But the facts and figures do lead to 
certain definite conclusions, viz., (1) 
many junior high school students need 
remedial instruction; (2) most junior 
high school students profit by instruc- 
tion in special reading skills; (3) stu- 
dents make definite and rapid progress 
when given such instruction; (4) 
greater progress is made in small groups 
where the need for remedial work is 
general than in groups of mixed ability ; 
(5) students’ interest can be built up to 
the point where there no longer is need 
to urge them to read. 


To Hold Conferences on Terminal Education 


Need for terminal education at the junior college level is being discussed 
this fall in twenty conferences in a nationwide series, starting in Boston, Septem- 
ber 28, ranging across the country to Los Angeles, and concluding in New York, 
November 4. Supplementing four similar conferences held last spring, these 
meetings are intended to reach virtually all the 600 junior colleges in the United 


States. 


Three conferences have been scheduled for California: at Los Angeles, Octo- 


ber 12; at San Luis Obispo, October 17 and at Stanford University, October 19. 





Of Teachers 


eeoet a generation ago H. G. 
Wells spoke of this as an “Age 
of Confusion.” The confusion of our 
age is one of the things that is most 
discussed in the newspapers, the maga- 
zines, in the pulpit, on the political plat- 
form, and over the radio. It is gener- 
ally considered that this confusion is a 
bad sign and that something has hap- 
pened to interfere with the orderly 
progress of our race toward civilization. 
Perhaps such a pessimistic viewpoint 
could be successfully challenged. 

The last few generations have wit- 
nessed a tremendous increase in the 
number of persons who have learned 
to read. They also have brought in the 
radio and its programs. Practically 
every person in our country knows now 
a little bit of conditions outside of his 
own community, even of conditions 
throughout the world. He knows that 
there are serious things wrong with the 
world, but he does not realize that a few 
generations ago conditions were even 
worse, that often thay appeared to be 
satisfactory because those who suffered 
most had no idea at all of any possi- 
bility of relief. His reading and the 
things which he hears convince him that 
something must be done to improve 
conditions and yet he has not been 
taught to judge people and philosophies. 
A leader comes along and shows him 
that some of his childhood teachings 
were false. Some panacea is offered 
which fits satisfactorily into his meager 
experience, and he is quick to adopt it 
and to fight for it. 

It seems impossible not to have such 
a dangerous age at the time when a 
small amount of education has become 
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Training and Qualification 





4q By DINSMORE ALTER 





q When the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the Pacific South- 
west held its meeting at Riverside 
last December, it gave particular 
attention to the problems of teacher 
training. One of the most significant 
reports made at this time was that by 
Dr. Alter, describing the activities and 
the preliminary recommendations of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors’ Committee on Prepa- 
ration and Qualification of Teachers, 
of which committee he is chairman. 
His report, an excellent statement of 
the problems of teacher training. has 
been adapted to form the present 
article. 

Dr. Alter is director of the Griffith 
Observatory, Los Angeles. Before ac- 
cepting this post in 1935, he was pro- 
fessor of astronomy at the University 
of Kansas. He has instructed also at 
the University of Alabama and at the 
University of California. He is a 
member of the Physical Society and 
of the Geophysical Union and is a 
fellow of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety. He has served for two terms as 
a member of the National Council of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 





common property. It is possible, even, 
that this increase in education may 
bring ruin to our present culture. Per- 
haps it is a case of “touch and go” of 
whether our school systems will be able 
to improve the appreciation of the prob- 
lem by the average man rapidly enough 
that most of the threatened trouble may 
be avoided. Certainly if our next few 
generations do not face an even worse 
situation than we have, it will be be- 
cause the schools have found a way to 
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give almost everyone an education 
which will adapt him to his environ- 
ment. 


HE question of the selection of 
proper candidates for training and 
of the kind of training to be given to 
prospective teachers are perhaps the 
most important ones which face any 
nation today. The greater the con- 


fusion which results from conflicting 


groups and interests, whether within 
a nation or between nations, the more 
important it becomes to place’ level- 
headed, conscientious, imaginative, well- 
trained personnel in charge of the train- 
ing of those who, it appears, are likely 
to face even more confusion than has 
our generation. 

The proper preparation and qualifi- 
cation of teachers is too complicated to 
permit satisfactory solution by any dic- 
tator or by any group representing one 
or a few viewpoints. Too often methods 
have been put into practice under just 
such conditions. It would not seem 
possible even for any one group satis- 
factorily to plan the methods of in- 
vestigation of the problem. A coordi- 
nation of all groups whose information 
gives them any right to an opinion must 
perforce originate with one group, but 
with one that by its nature cuts across 
the boundaries of many. And such a 
group must realize fully that it cannot 
solve the problem and that it must act 
primarily as a catalyst. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors is one large group 
of this sort, though it would be fortu- 
nate if there were a leader with an even 
more catholic viewpoint. The associ- 
ation has represented in its membership 
the teachers of departments and schools 
of professional education as well as 
of every subject matter department. 
It fails of being an ideal agent only 
through the noninclusion of teachers of 
secondary and of primary schools. It 
has a membership near 15,000. 
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For quite a number of years the 
Association has had a committee whose 
duty has been the study of one phase of 
this problem. About three years ago 
the scope of the committee’s duties was 
broadened and the committee enlarged. 


AS now constituted, Committee QO of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors is a committee to 
study the whole problem of preparation 
and qualification of teachers. At pres- 
ent it has limited its study to secondary 
schools, although there is nothing in the 
constitution of the committee to re- 
quire such a limitation. 


In the formation of the committee, 
the necessary attempt was made to rep- 
resent as many viewpoints as possible. 
The officers of the Association realized 
that only through the bringing together 
of trained men who have different hab- 
its of thought can any practical advance 
be made. They believe that it is neces- 
sary that the committee shall not be 
dominated either by those who are in- 
terested in the professional courses in 
education or by the subject-matter 
teachers. It is also necessary that such 
lack of bias be obvious to each person 
who learns of the work of the com- 
mittee. Furthermore, the committee 
should have for its membership men 
who are well enough known in their 
respective fields that other teachers of 
the same subject matter may have confi- 
dence in their decisions. Wherever 
such members can come to the com- 
mittee as representatives of other na- 
tional organizations, the prestige of 
the committee and the probability of 
valuable work being done by it are 
enhanced. All of these points were 
considered in choosing a committee 
membership. 

Professional schools of education are 
represented on the committee by four 
members. Of these, Professor Fowler 
D. Brooks represents the National 
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Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion; Dean Lester B. Rogers represents 
the National Association of Colleges 
and Departments of Education; Dr. 
Charles H. Judd has been chairman of 
a somewhat similar committee of the 
Association of American Universities ; 
and Professor F. T. Spaulding of Har- 
vard has directed several important 
studies of secondary education. 

Subject matter representation in the 
field of biology includes Professor A. 
J. Carlson, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physiology of the University 
of Chicago, and Professor Merle C. 
Coulter, chairman of the Department 
of Botany at the same university. Pro- 
fessor Coulter also is the official repre- 
sentative of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Professor Hardin Craig of Stan- 
ford represents the Modern Language 
Association. Professor Ida Jewett of 
Columbia represents the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Pro- 
fessor Russell P. Jameson represents 
the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers. 

Professor F. H. Reinsch of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles is 
chairman of a committee similar to 
Committee QO from the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of German. 

Professor R. A. Gortner of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota represents the 
American Chemical Society and is 
chairman of their Committee of High 
School Teaching of Chemistry. Pro- 
fessor A. C. Krey of the University of 
Minnesota represents the American 
Historical Association and was a mem- 
ber of the Planning Committee of the 
Commission on the Social Studies. 


Professor Harold Hotelling of Co- 
lumbia brings the viewpoint of the 
economic sciences and also of the pro- 
fessional statistician. Mathematics is 
represented by Professor Cecil Craig 
of Michigan, Professor H. L. Rietz of 
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the University of Iowa, and Professor 
K. P. Williams of the University of 
Indiana. Professor Williams is chair- 
man of the joint commission of the 
Mathematical Association of America 
and the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics on Place of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Education. 


T a first meeting of Committee Q, 
held in December, 1938, almost all 
members of the committee were present. 
As is natural at a preliminary meeting, 
the general discussion covered a wide 
range of subjects. 


The discussion opened with a state- 
ment by Professor Krey concerning 
the work of the Commission on the 
Social Studies in the Schools, as spon- 
sored by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and carried out during the years 
1932-1937. Following this, Professor 
Williams gave a synopsis of the report 
of the Joint Commission of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America and the 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics on Place of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education. Next, Pro- 
fessor Jewett, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English on Education of 
Teachers of English, made a brief re- 
port of his group’s work which has 
well started. Professor Reinsch, chair- 
man of a similar committee recently 
authorized by the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of German, told of 
plans. Professor Gortner was pre- 
vented by illness from making a report 
for the American Chemical Society. , 

The committee believes that the ex- 
tension of such commission studies to 
all subjects connected with the sec+ 
ondary school field is one of the most 
important methods by which the projb- 
lems of secondary education may 
studied. It believes also that all teacher 
organizations connected with a given 
subject should be represented. An in- 





























vestigation made only by college pro- 
fessors or by high school teachers can- 
not consider all phases of the problem. 
Joint commissions, such as for the 
mathematics curriculum study, are a 
necessity. 

Committee Q is approaching associ- 
ations representing each subject of the 
secondary curriculum and is urging 
such study. It may be that after the 


individual studies have been made, . 


commissions should, in many cases, 
study groups of subjects. For example, 
a secondary study might consider all 
biological sciences or all modern for- 
eign languages. 

Committee Q hopes to synthesize all 
such studies as may be made during the 
next few years. 


HE next discussion in this first 

meeting of the committee was con- 
cerned with attracting a higher quality 
of candidate for teacher training and 
increasing the amount of training. 
Under an ideal scheme, a secondary 
school teacher and a university pro- 
fessor would have a different but 
equivalent training. If the secondary 
teacher is to take this additional work, 
the rewards must be as great as they 
are in the college. Advancement in the 
profession must be made on a basis of 
efficiency as shown by the teacher’s 
continued study and by the success of 
his pupils. All teachers, whether col- 
lege, secondary, or elementary, are 
equally important. There is no higher 
or lower level to correspond to the pupil 
divisions. We must be a unit. 


The secondary teacher must merit 
and be accorded high recognition and 
dignity by the community. Part of this 
must come through “productive schol- 
arship’—not necessarily research in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The teacher 
may interpret his subject to the public 
through articles in the local papers of 
small communities, and the local maga- 
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zines of the larger. This recommenda- 
tion applies to teachers of languages 
and humanities, as well as of the bio- 
logical and physical sciences. For ex- 
ample, the mathematics teacher can (if 
himself trained) write on mathemati- 
cians of the past, on practical applica- 
tions of mathematics, and on the ways 
that mathematics contributes to the 
general cultural development. By such 
articles a phase of adult education is 
achieved, the public learns more of the 
purposes and scope of its school, and 
the writer gains prestige. 

Teachers who do good work must be 
given security, and incompetent teach- 
ers must be eliminated. The selection 
of teachers who have at least a desir- 
able minimum of qualifications for 
teaching may be achieved by demanding 
that candidates seeking to prepare for 
teaching measure up to suitable stand- 
ards of personality, previous education, 
and the like. Under present conditions, 
however, the attraction of exceptionally 
well-qualified candidates is as much a 
matter of concern as the rejection of 
the unfit. Many exceptionally able per- 
sons are not now attracted to secondary 
school teaching, partly because of the 
assumption by members of liberal arts 
faculties that no qualifications beyond 
academic scholarship are of much im- 
portance in such teaching, and partly 
because of the failure of courses in 
education to win the respect of the 
students in liberal arts colleges. 


The study of education has now 
reached a point at which its content, as 
presented by able teachers, need not 
suffer (though it often does suffer) by 
comparison with the content of various 
well-recognized liberal arts studies. 
Able students will not be attracted into 
secondary school teaching unless as 
undergraduates they have a chance to 
discover the intellectual challenge that 
the scholarly study of education may 
offer. This study ought not, at the 
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beginning, to be professional study; it 
should center in educational problems 
of general interest and should be as 
appropriate a part of general education 
as the introductory study of govern- 
ment, sociology, or psychology. 

In order that the study of education 
may have opportunity to compete with 
study for other professions in attract- 
ing well-qualified students, it is im- 
portant that liberal arts faculties set 
up no arbitrary obstacles to the develop- 
ment of general courses in education 
as a part of the undergraduate pro- 
gram. It is even more important that 
faculties of education entrust these 
courses to their ablest teachers, to the 
end that undergraduate work in edu- 
cation may place as much emphasis on 
fundamental scholarship and may offer 
as much intellectual challenge as the 
best of the courses now comprising the 
established liberal arts program. 


HE committee made a preliminary 

recommendation for a broader gen- 
eral education for teachers than 1s pro- 
vided in the usual liberal arts program. 
The secondary school teacher, to a 
greater extent than the university 
teacher, must be a source of stimula- 
tion both to his pupils and to the local 
public, in matters which go beyond the 
bounds of his special field of teaching. 


The committee believes also that 
preparation for teaching should be 
gauged, so far as may be practicable, 
in terms of proficiency or achievement 
rather than in terms of hours of credit. 
Courses of the same name, carrying the 
same amount of credit, may differ 
widely in value under different teach- 
ers or in different institutions. Though 
standards of proficiency cannot readily 
be defined in all appropriate fields, ‘the 
effort to devise and apply such stand- 
ards promises marked improvement in 
the preparation of teachers. 

The committee urges that the cer- 
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tification of teachers be placed in the 
hands of competent non-political boards 
having contact with the teacher-pre- 
paring institutions (universities, col- 
leges, and teachers colleges) and with 
the schools. The committee opposes the 
determination of certificate require- 
ments by legislatures. The boards in 
charge of certification should be re- 
sponsible’ for determining the approxi- 
mate extent of general education, of 
preparation in special subjects, and of 
professional work in education which 
appropriately may be required of teach- 
ers in various fields. Codperation of 
such boards in establishing require- 
ments which are consistent from state 
to state is strongly recommended. 

With respect to general education 
and the definition of standards, the 
committee is not prepared at present to 
make specific recommendations. The 
committee plans discussion and study 
of these matters as part of its program. 
The committee cannot avoid facing the 
problem of the desirable nature and 
extent of general education in the 
preparation of teachers ; however, as is 
illustrated in the present controversy 
with respect to the place of modern 
languages in the liberal arts college 
program, this problem is loaded with 
complications which the present com- 
mittee cannot itself hope to resolve. 
The committee must probably content 
itself with emphasizing the importance 
of the problem and with recommending 
a plan of study by which the problem 
may be attacked directly. 

Discussion of subject-matter require- 
ments and of requirements in education 
should probably be given first place in 
the committee’s study. Nevertheless, 
the discussion of these subjects should 
be so presented as to emphasize, rather 
than to obscure, the need for wide- 
spread and intensive consideration of 
the problem of the general education 
of teachers. 


























Price? 


ECENTLY in the following lan- 
guage, I pointed out to a principal 
and his director of physical education 


the results of our physical education | 


and interscholastic athletic program and 
protested a step which they were pro- 
posing, a step which I believed would 
lead to even more undesirable results 
than those which already they had ex- 
perienced. 

“Uninvited, I submit for your con- 
sideration the following thoughts on the 
problem you have before you for de- 
cision today. I submit them in all sin- 
cerity in the interest of good education 
for our boys, 

“Possibly a review of the athletic 
situation in this city and county from 
an educational angle would be timely 
just now. The talk of our high school’s 
joining a league of large schools is again 
revived. A coaches’ association has 
been formed to bar the school from 
county league athletic competition. Not 
long ago the officials’ association of the 
county was much in the news because 
its members had gone on strike in pro- 
test of the wage scale adopted by the 
high school principals. Who has the 
answer to what is back of all this dis- 
satisfaction in athletic relationship? 

“Since the dissatisfaction has to do 
with schools and school people we must 
be dealing with a problem in education, 
but I have not heard boys and girls 
mentioned in the discussion yet. Or is 
it, possibly, an adult education prob- 
lem, for the benefit of principals, off- 
cials, and coaches only ? 


“For a minute let’s consider the boys 
and girls and what they are doing 
through all of this dissatisfaction. The 
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q By GROVER A. GATES 





4q In January, 1937, an article by Mr. 
Gates attacking interscholastic foot- 
ball in its present exaggerated form 
appeared in the “Journal.” This attack 
stirred up so much comment, pro and 
con, that the “Journal” staff is glad to 
present the accompanying article, 
more emotional than its predecessor 
but written to attack the same evils. 

Mr. Gates is a member of the faculty 
of the Edison Technical Junior-Senior 
High School, Fresno, and is director- 
owner of Camp Trinity, a summer 
camp for boys. His comments on in- 
terscholastic sports are made from 
first-hand experience, for he himself 
played football, basketball, and track 
at Willamette University, and he 
coached all four major sports at Paso 
Robles for four years, winning four 
consecutive county and sectional 
championships. He has served for 
eight years on the Legislative Council 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, and he has just finished serv- 
ing as president of the California 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 





teams have played some very nice games 
for our amusement. This fall in the 
local city league there were three foot- 
ball games. It must also be recorded 
that riots of sufficient magnitude to 
warrant newspaper notice resulted from 
two of these games; one was a major 
riot that ended in court proceedings. 
Last year during the basketball season 
there were four fist fights, leading from 
minor to major riots. One school, with 
a mob waiting out front, decided dis- 
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cretion was the better part of valor and 
let members of a visiting team out the 
back door to make a dash for a waiting 
automobile with engine running to 
spirit the players safely home. And the 
car was chased across town. And to 
end a “glorious season” the major part 
of one entire student body went on a 
one-day strike in support of its team. 
Even in the tennis finals, and tennis is 
the gentleman’s game of games, there 
was a fight and a show of ill-feeling.” 

Reaction to my statement was: 
“Here, we shouldn’t say such things 
about this program.” 

My answer was: “Read again what 
I have written and point out one state- 
ment that is not true.” 

They reread the statement and closed 
the interview with this remark: “We 
grant that all you have said is true. We 
grant that the program you suggest is 
near the ideal program, the program 
that we should like to have for these 
boys and girls; but, the people down 
town are demanding this other program 
and we don’t believe that we should be 
good Christians enough to fight for 
your program in the face of this de- 
mand. After all, we must eat.” 


The program supported by these men 
over my objection was adopted with 
the following results, as headlined in 
the hometown press the first year the 
program was in operation: “GAME 
INJURIES TAKE LIFE OF LO- 
CAL YOUTH,” “BILL SMITH, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL 
PLAYER, DIES AS RESULT OF 
GAME HURTS.” 


VER the dead body of this boy I 

expected to see crystallized in this 
community a public opinion that would 
welcome a redirection of our physical 
education program and forever outlaw 
the prostitution of the recreational 
rights of the souls and bodies of our 
boys. I expected to see arise a public 
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opinion that would damn into oblivion 
the sacrifice of health, happiness, and 
character of our boys to the god of 
silver dollars, of selfish glory, and of 
thrills. I expected to see expressed in 
no uncertain terms a public opinion that 
would demand in physical education the 
new program of building boys into 
better men instead of the present régime 
of satisfying, over the ruptured muscles, 
broken bones, and dead bodies of our 
high school boys, the entertainment 
whims of a thrill-mad public. 

By the tombstone of this sacrificed 
boy I prayed that the public school ad- 
ministrators of this community would 
go forth with courage and steadfast- 
ness, solemnly resolved that whether 
they ate or not they would no longer 
cater to the opportunist philosophy of 
education that dictates the sacrifice of 
boyhood to the false god of public enter- 
tainment as insurance of the personal 
security of school executives. 

From the ashes of this boy’s grave, 
as a monument to his memory, I ex- 
pected to see developed in the secondary 
schools of this commonwealth a re- 
directed program of health, physical 
education, and recreation, a program 
that would look to the interests of the 
boy rather than to the interest of amuse- 
ment seekers. A program that would 
assure to every boy increased physical 
fitness ; a program that would assure to 
every boy a cultural attitude toward 
recreation and a recreation that truly 
recreates; a program predicated upon 
the health needs, the physical needs, the 
mental needs, the social needs, the 
cultural needs, and the recreational 
needs of the boys and girls rather than 
on the entertainment needs of an adult 
population—or the athletic team needs 
of any college or the “eating” needs of 
any group of school personnel. 

I expected to see welcomed in this 
community a program functionally or- 
ganized to raise the game skill level, 


























the health level, the social level, the 
cultural level, and the recreational level 
of 1,000 boys 10 points instead of a 
program organized to raise the game 
skill level of only 10 boys to the near 
professional performance level of 1,000 
points. A program dedicated to serve 
the needs of 1,000 taxpayers’ boys, 
rather than a program organized to 
overstimulate 10 taxpayers’ boys and 
amuse the other 990 taxpayers’ sons. . 


) be the days that have passed since this 
boy’s sacrificial death my hopes have 
turned to ashes, my prayer has gone 
unheard, and my imagined monument 
to his memory has remained a visioned 
myth. 

During the time when the high school 
principals of the State by secret ballot 
were making 1,153 suggestions for the 
improvement of the game of football, 
and while 23 per cent of them were 
voting in favor of eliminating the game 
from the secondary school program, a 
fanfare of sporting-page headlines an- 
nounced that the high school adminis- 
trators of my community were agreed 
that “the game should be retained, but 
that better teaching and better equip- 
ment are needed.” 


Following this “cure-all” statement 
I watched with keen interest last year’s 
football season. I went to three high 
school games in this community. Each 
game resulted in a broken arm or a dis- 
located and broken elbow. As to inju- 
ries of less than broken bones, I have 
no record. One of my neighbor’s boys 
played one game and spent the fall on 
criftches with a cast over a broken 
ankle. By this record, it would appear 
that those indicted have been convicted. 
Anyway, apparently we are not yet 
using “better teaching” nor “better 
equipment.” 

Yet a survey of costs in this com- 
munity indicates that those who ad- 
minister the program are spending 
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$34.34 per boy per ten-week season he 
is active in football, as against 52 cents 
per year per boy active in the regular 
physical education program. This is 
sixty-six times as much per boy par- 
ticipating in football for ten weeks as 
is spent per boy participating in physi- 
cal education for one full school year. 
Can this ratio be justified? Further 
study indicates that boys equipped with 
$27.38 uniforms are pitted against boys 
protected by $67.46 uniforms ; and boys 
equipped with $10.33 uniforms against 
boys wearing $27.38 uniforms. Are 
“better teaching” and “better equip- 
ment” functioning here to the best 
interests of all of our boys? 


I HAVE an abiding faith that there 

will yet be a day of reckoning. A just 
social order will one day call to answer 
those who are responsible for the pro- 
gram that has resulted in the life sacri- 
fice of Bill Smith and the physical, 
mental, moral, social, nervous, and 
health sacrifices of all of the boys who 
have been, since his untimely death, ex- 
ploited to meet our adult ends and pur- 
poses. J am convinced that the sacrifice 
of these boys will be vindicated by a 
program worthy of an intelligent social 
order. 

An aroused parenthood will one day 
foreswear this philosophy of education 
predicated upon the fear of an empty 
stomach and will call for an accounting 
from those who are its adherents. 


When the public opinion of this 
aroused parenthood has been crystal- 
lized into a dynamic force; when this 
prayed-for rededication to a holy trust 
has worked its way as a motivating phi- 
losophy into the hearts and souls and 
lives of our teaching profession; when 
this redirected program of promise is 
a functioning monument in our midst— 
then, and only then, can it be said that 
this high school boy of ours was not 
sacrificed in vain. 





The Teacher 


HE Secondary Education Depart- 

ment of Whittier College, under the 
leadership of Miss Elva F. Brown, 
wanted to find out what qualities are 
most desired in teachers in the second- 
ary school. And so they went to a pri- 
mary source—high school students. 

A panel was organized, with one 
student from each of the following 
schools: Downey Union High School, 
El Monte Union High School, Excel- 
sior Union High School, Garfield High 
School in Los Angeles, Montebello 
Senior High School, South Pasadena 
Senior High School, and Whittier 
Union High School. The writer was 
invited to lead the panel discussion in 
considering the topic, The Character- 
istics and Qualities Which Teachers 
Should Have to Do Successful W ork in 
the Public Schools. 


During the course of the discussion, 
the following questions were presented 
to the panel: Who was your favorite 
teacher, and why? Which teacher did 
you dislike most, and why? What atti- 
tudes do you believe the average teacher 
should display toward student activi- 
ties? What should be the conduct of 
teachers outside of school ? 


N considering the characteristics 

found in their favorite teachers, the 
high school students suggested that 
teachers should: 


1. Have a friendly attitude toward and 
an interest in the pupils. 

Be patient. 

. Maintain good discipline. 

. Keep a dignified reserve. 

3e well informed in their fields, but not 
wander. 

6. Make the work interesting. 


un t&& Ww ho 


As Secondary Students See 


q By C. C. TRILLINGHAM 





« This article describes an attempt on 
the part of student teachers in the 
secondary training program at Whit- 
tier College to discover what quali- 
ties successful teachers should pos- 
sess. Dr. Trillingham, a member of 
the “Journal's” Editorial Board, is as- 
sistant superintendent of Los Angeles 
County Schools. He works with the 
secondary schools of the county, giv- 
ing major attention to curriculum 
improvement. 
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. Inspire pupils to come to them with 
their personal problems. 

8. Have a personality that pulls. 

9. Talk to the pupils on their level. 

10. Dress in good taste. 

11. Start the students thinking, and then let 
them work out their own solutions. 

12. Stick to their word. 

13. Enter school activities and mix well. 

14. Set an example for social behavior. 


In discussing the characteristics of 
teachers they disliked, the students men- 
tioned teachers who : 

. Fail to maintain discipline. 
. Laugh at their own jokes. 


. Continually bring in their own experi- 
ences. 


who — 


4. Like to appear clever and show quick wit 
and are always making puns. 
. Provide no variation in teaching the 
course. 
6. Take the attitude the student is always 
wrong. 


7. Try to influence pupils politically. 


8. Have favorites. 


In considering the attitude of teachers 
toward student activities, members of 
the panel felt that the teacher should 
not try to dominate the activity he spon- 


























sors. He should be human out of class 
and should enter into the activity, work- 
ing with the students, but doing so with 
dignity. The sponsor should help the 
students maintain high ideals. Poor 
teachers shirk this sort of work. 

The subject of grades came up in the 
discussion, and the pupils thought the 
teachers should do something about the 
fact that pupils work for grades rather 
than for what they get out of the course. 
They said that teachers overemphasize 
grades ; that it is advisable for teachers 
to discuss with the pupils the possibility 
of doing better work but that they 
shouldn’t harp on it ; that teachers label 
pupils at the beginning, after which pu- 
pils can’t get out of their categories ; 
that many pupils do not register in cer- 
tain classes because they are afraid they 
won't be able to make recommending 
grades. The general opinion seemed to 
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be that pupils wouldn’t work without 
grades. 

The pupils were not overly enthusi- 
astic about teachers visiting their homes. 

Those on the panel who were plan- 
ning on being teachers themselves said 
they chose the occupation because: 
(1) It is an important undertaking and 
helps the individual, the community, 
and the entire nation; (2) A teacher 
associates with superior people; (3) A 
teacher works with young people. 

The discussion closed with the fol- 
lowing statements made by the mem- 
bers of the panel: 

“Students react to personal appear- 
ance.” 

“The best teachers don’t have disci- 
pline problems.” 

“Students aren’t going to mind you 
because they think it is right to do so, 
but because they want to.” 


Book Week, November 10-16 


November 10-16 has been set for the national observance of Book Week. To 
assist librarians and others formulating plans for this week, the American Library 
Association has prepared a leaflet entitled “Suggestions for Book Week” which 


it will supply on request. 





A. V. A. Convention to Meet in San Francisco 


The much discussed youth problem and national defense—the relation of these 





two problems to vocational education will form the theme of the coming con- 
vention of the American Vocational Association to be held in San Francisco next 
December. Preceding the general meeting in San Francisco will be gatherings 
of state directors of vocational education who will meet on Friday and Saturday, 
December 13 and 14. These gatherings will be followed by Sunday morning 
meetings of state supervisors, city directors, and trade school principals. The 
main convention of the Association will open at the Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, on Monday, December 16 and continue through December 18. 

John F. Brady, president of the California Teachers Association, has been 
named as chairman of the San Francisco committee to arrange the convention. 
Other California educational leaders who are active members of the convention 
committee include John C. Beswick of Sacramento, executive officer of the Cali- 
fornia Commission for Vocational Education; Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief of the 
sureau of Business Education, State Department of Education; Julian A. Mc- 
Phee, San Luis Obispo, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Education, State 
Department of Education; and Mack Stoker, supervisor of vocational education, 
University of California. 








An Adult Recreation Class 


In a Small School 4 By LESTER TURNBAUGH 


OR a long time now we have ac- 

cepted that training for worthy use 
of leisure time is one of the functions of 
the school, but more and more we are 
extending our responsibilities in this 
field and are assuming leadership in the 
provision of recreational activities for 
adults—particularly in the smaller com- 
munities. An example of this latter de- 
velopment is the adult recreation class 
of the Chowchilla Union High School. 


This recreation class was first organ- 
ized nearly three years ago. It has since 
been reorganized each October, and the 
average attendance remains close to sev- 
enty. Nearly two hundred different 
adults will attend the class during a 
three months’ period. 

While there are a few who take part 
in other activities, the great majority of 
those attending the class participate in 
folk dancing, quadrilles, the Virginia 
reel, and in other types of dances of our 
earlier historical periods. Nearly sev- 
enty different dances have been assem- 
bled and made available for class in- 
struction, including those dances of our 
pioneers collected by Henry Ford, as 
well as others. 

Instruction is given by means of a 
newly installed public address system. 
A faculty member assists the principal 
each night in illustrating steps and parts 
of new dances to those who need indi- 
vidual instruction. Several adults, not 
teachers, have been so faithful in at- 
tendance and adept at learning the 
dances that they have given valuable 
assistance in teaching newly enrolled 
members. 

The value of this recreation class to 
those attending and to the community 
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4 An interesting activity in the adult 
program of the Chowchilla Union 
High School is the recreation class 
described by Principal Lester Turn- 
baugh in the accompanying article. 
Mr. Turnbaugh writes that this class, 
sponsored by him and Russel Welker, 
head of the music department of the 
school, and other assistants, is attract- 
ing not only community-wide atten- 
tion but also is arousing interest in 
adjoining communities. 

Mr. Turnbaugh has been principal 
at Chowchilla for the past five years. 
Previous to that time he was principal 
of two high schools in Oregon for nine 
years and of a small high school in 
Pennsylvania for one year. 





at large does not lie in the number or in 
the variety of facts learned, though the 
group already has mastered some thirty 
different folk dances and quadrilles. The 
real value lies in more or less obscured 
and unexpected places. “It is the best 
thing that has ever happened to this 
town,” is an expression heard fre- 
quently. We have tried to determine 
the reasons for statements so pro- 
nounced as these and have tried to evalu- 
ate the apparent results of these weekly 
meetings. The following seems to be 
a fair estimate of desirable results aris- 
ing from this recreation class. 


HE social graces, poise, self-confi- 

dence in public—these are some of 
the noticeable outcomes. “That class has 
done wonders for ,” is a common 
expression. “He used to be so awk- 
ward. He seemed so helpless at a social 
function. But look at him now. He 
moves with ease and grace. He speaks 
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politely and with assurance. His stiff- 
ness has given way to relaxation. He 
really knows how to have a good time 
in a nice way.” 

Adults who had no training of this 
kind while younger, or who have had 
no recent opportunity to keep in prac- 
tice, are glad for it now. Of course, the 
actual training must be kept in the back- 
ground so as not to embarrass an indi- 
vidual. The main thing is to keep the 


general atmosphere of the class and the ° 


opportunities offered such that indi- 
viduals will pick up the things men- 
tioned above as a matter of course. The 
element of fun and good humor must 
pervade all instruction, whether to the 
group or to individuals. Formality, 
tenseness, trying hard to learn, all spoil 
the effect desired. 

Another decided beneficial result is 
that these adults are learning to play 
again. They are gradually acquiring the 
ability to throw off for two hours all 
thought of the cares and worries of the 
day, to enjoy themselves thoroughly in 
the present, and to re-create their minds 
and bodies for the problems that lie 
ahead. It is just impossible to follow 
through the intricate designs of the 
more difficult quadrilles and folk dances 
and let your mind wander to business 
or household problems. 

Then, because of the very nature of 
the activities, class distinctions, cliques, 
neighborhood groupings, and so forth 
are broken down. All must mix to- 
gether. The change of partners within 
a set compels all to mix and makes snub- 
bing impossible. Individuals are learn- 


ing that others they heretofore knew 
only by sight or hearsay are quite 
human, full of fun, not bad sorts at all. 
You wonder why you did not really 
know them sooner. It is good for one to 
get to know folks as folks and to meet 
them in this informal way. 

Incidentally, such a class provides one 
of the best ways for a school admin- 
istrator and his teachers to know the 
people of their community and be 
known by them; that is, if you can let 
down the bars of dignity and do so 
gracefully. If you cannot, possibly this 
is as good a place to learn as any. 


Ts course was begun after nu- 
merous requests had come to me to 
organize it. I did so with considerable 
trepidation. How would the community 
react to it? Could I keep the classes 
informal enough and yet keep things 
well enough in hand and orderly enough 
for an adult education class? What 
would the church groups think and say 
about a class of this kind? 

I can now say that all these fears 
proved to be groundless. The hearty re- 
sponse on the part of the community 
has been gratifying and far beyond what 
I had reason to hope for. Young and 
old attend: Protestant and Catholic, 
church and non-church people, and 
members of a wide variety of organiza- 
tions and interests who never meet so- 
cially in any other way. 

The class truly is an excellent training 
ground for the development of the prin- 
ciples of socialized democracy. 


Junior College Association to Meet 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges will be held in Chicago, February 27 to March 1, 1941, according to an- 
nouncement by Walter C. Eells of Washington, D. C., secretary of the association. 
Two topics will predominate in the program. One will be terminal education— 
that is, what courses should the junior college offer for the student who will have 
only two years of college? The other will be the place of the junior college in 


education for the national defense. 








HEN one is asked to write a 

paper on the educational policies 
of a college, he soon realizes that he 
has a difficult task in selecting the sub- 
jects to be discussed. An educational 
policy, it would seem, is a definite 
method employed in the advancement 
of knowledge. But in these days of 
large educational institutions there are 
many problems to be solved in each 
school, covering everything from the 
construction of buildings to the chaper- 
oning of dances, which are only re- 
motely related to learning—yet their 
solution is necessary in the administer- 
ing of a college. 

After some deliberation, the present 
discussion has been limited to some 
rather general policies of the John 
Tarleton College—policies concerning 
the orientation of freshmen, the combi- 
nation registrar-personnel office, the ad- 
ministration of our loan fund, the class- 
room instruction, the assembly periods, 
and our four-year plan. Though our 
practices in these fields are not wholly 
original, they have features that are 
different from those of many schools. 


HERE has never been a freshman 

orientation week at Tarleton, and 
yet the faculty feels that this institution 
has been unusually successful in its 
efforts to assist new students in be- 
coming adjusted. 

Before starting our present pian we 
questioned a number of faculty mem- 
bers and students who had been through 
the conventional two or three days of 
lectures and tours as freshmen. We 
concluded that most of them had been 
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Some Educational Policies of 
Tarleton College 





4 By J. THOMAS DAVIS 





q The monthly out-of-state article 
comes .from Texas. It describes cer- 
tain features of the program of the 
John Tarleton Agricultural College in 
Stephenville. Tarleton College is a 
four-year institution—the upper unit 
in a school system operated on the 
6-4-4 plan. Dr. Davis, who gives us 
this picture of a junior college in an- 
other state, is dean of the College. 

Dr. Davis has been dean at Tarleton 
since 1919. Before that time he served 
the secondary field in a variety of 
capacities—as city superintendent of 
schools, as county superintendent, as 
high school principal, and as a 
teacher. During the summers he has 
taught at a number of colleges and 
universities, including the University 
of Texas, where he was a member of 
the staff for three summers, and the 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, where he instructed for two sum- 
mers. He has been a member of 
several important educational com- 
missions, and he is the author of 
numerous educational articles and 
of textbooks in the spelling field. 





quite as bewildered at the conclusion 
as at the beginning. Almost without 
exception they said that many questions 
in their minds were left unanswered, 
and that they, as students, were unable 
to absorb so much information in such 
a brief time. In short, orientation was 
too much of an individual matter to be 
handled collectively. When asked where 
they got the information that they 
needed most, they were unanimous in 
saying that they received the most help 
from the older students. This gave the 























administrative officers at Tarleton the 
idea for our present plan. 

A decision was made to throw the 
beginners in direct contact with our 
older, outstanding students. To ac- 
complish this aim, the dean of men and 
the dean of women carefully picked 
fifty of our most loyal and sincere stu- 
dents to assist the freshmen. Caution 
was employed in making the selections 
as everyone realized that the wrong 
kind of help would be worse than none 
at all. During the summer, letters were 
sent to these students explaining the 
importance of the service the school 
wished them to render and inviting 
them to return to college several days 
early to assist in the orientation of the 
freshmen. Though there was no re- 
muneration for this work, the response 
was more than encouraging. 


Through careful organization each 
new student arriving by bus, train, or 
car was met by a uniformed cadet or 
coed who immediately made the new- 
comer feel at ease. After being assisted 
in locating his room, he was shown 
about the campus and invited to ask any 
questions he cared to. If the older stu- 
dent was unable to give the advice 
needed, he took the freshman to some 
faculty member. The result of this plan 
was so gratifying that we have used it 
over a period of years and plan no im- 
mediate change. 

But regardless of the efficiency of 
pre-registration orientation, there are 
many things the freshman ought to 
know that he does not. In fact, many 
of the beginning students know too little 
about their own plans to ask the proper 
questions. As a result, after meeting 
classes a few times, they find that they 
are registered for courses for which 
they are not suited or that they are 
involved in other difficulties which they 
magnify. Many drop out, intending 
to reenter the next semester and start 
anew. Undoubtedly a survey would 
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show that many of those good inten- 
tions are never carried out. 

To meet this situation, several de- 
vices are employed. First, every teacher 
is cautioned to report to the adminis- 
trative officers immediately every case 
of maladjustment. Second, the dean of 
men and the dean of women start fresh- 
men conferences after the first week of 
classes. It is no small task for these 


_ two advisers to talk to each of the six 


or seven hundred freshmen within a 
period of two weeks. It means work- 
ing overtime for a long period, but 
these efforts pay dividends. Some of 
the interviews last but a few minutes 
and are little more than pleasant chats. 
Others require an hour of the adviser’s 
time. 

The results of these conferences 
are surprising. Contrary to popular 
thought, the freshmen are more than 
willing to discuss their most intimate 
problems. Of 387 students interviewed 
by an adviser a few years ago, only 
one was reluctant to tell his personal 
troubles. Six students were registered 
for courses that did not even lead to 
the professions they intended to follow. 
As only a few classes had been met, 
it was possible for us to rectify these 
errors and save those students much 
time and money. Other students were 
on the verge of withdrawing for real 
or imaginary reasons, but the dean 
helped them to iron out their difficulties. 

Probably the greatest benefit of these 
confidential talks is the added confi- 
dence that the student gains in the ad- 
viser. He learns that he is welcome to 
call for help throughout the year. And 
if anyone believes that the students are 
hesitant in going to our advisers, he 
has but to stand in the lobby of our 
administration building and watch the 
cadets and coeds go in and out of the 
deans’ offices throughout the day. Ori- 
entation at Tarleton is informal, but it 
is individual and continuous. 
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pene TARLETON COLLEGE has been 
fortunate indeed in the acquisition 
of a student loan fund. At the present 
time this exceeds $200,000, and it con- 
tinues to grow, as we have a minimum 
of losses due to bad loans. Our handling 
of this fund has changed with the 
economic conditions of the country. 
Twenty years ago nearly all of the 
farmers and ranchers of this section 
transacted their business on a long-time, 
credit basis. They paid the merchant, 
the doctor, and the lawyer once a year. 
Now, they pay cash or use the install- 
ment plan of purchasing. We have 
followed this trend by abolishing our 
long-time loans to students and by sub- 
stituting for them an installment plan 
of paying for an education. 

For example, any student who can 
secure the proper indorsements can 
borrow what money he needs at the 
beginning of each semester. That 
money, however, must be repaid in 
equal monthly installments by the end 
of the semester. Not the least of the 
advantages is that people now are ac- 
customed to making monthly payments 
in small sums rather than paying a debt 
in one sum. Also, there is the advantage 
that the college is able to help many 
more students by the use of the short- 
time loans; at the beginning of each 
semester all of the money is available 
for use. The successful operation of 
this plan for the past six years co.:vinces 
us that it is the best policy to follow, 
at least until some economic change 
demands another system. 


OLICIES of administration, ori- 

entation, and other related activities 
would be worthless without classroom 
instruction. An endeavor has been 
made at Tarleton to make the adminis- 
tration an aid to learning, the real goal 
of education. There are as many differ- 
ent methods of classroom instruction 
as there are teachers, but this institution 
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has found that certain general poli- 
cies bring results. Perhaps a moment’s 
glance at some of our methods of teach- 
ing will be worth while. 

In the matter of individual assistance, 
we have found at Tarleton that good 
results are obtained by having sched- 
uled hours when the student can report 
to the classroom rather than an office 
for help.’ Psychologically, there is an 
advantage in that the student does 
better work in a room where he is ac- 
customed to working than in an office 
where usually there are interruptions 
and where there are strangers. Above 
all, the plan of scheduled hours invites 
a student to build up a habit of coming 
for help. Many students attend these 
conference hours as regularly as they 
attend class. The results are almost sur- 
prising, 

Realizing that discouragement and 
lack of foundation in mathematics and 
English were the causes of many fail- 
ures in those two subjects, we estab- 
lished “make up” classes for those 
students who, after trying the regu- 
lar courses for a month, found that 
they were unprepared for them. These 
“zero” courses carry no college credit, 
but the grade is placed on the student’s 
report card. The instruction is more 
elementary than that of the regular col- 
lege courses and is planned to give the 
student a foundation. 


N setting up our administrative staff 

at Tarleton we adhered to the phi- 
losophy that there exists a close rela- 
tionship between student behavior and 
scholastic achievement, This belief led 
to an unusual organization of combi- 
nation personnel and registrar’s office. 


The principal members of this organi- 
zation are a registrar, who is also a dean 
of students, and a dean of men and a 
dean of women, who are assistant regis- 
trars. There are, of course, several 
secretaries and student assistants at- 

















tached to the office. These three officers 
occupy adjoining offices, and the regis- 
trar and dean of students directs and 
coordinates the work of the entire force. 
There are, we believe, many advantages 
in this system. Briefly, some of them 
are: 


1. The advisers learn more of the curricula 
and are better prepared to advise students 
scholastically. 


2. Schedule changes may be made when 
necessary without danger of friction between 
the office of the student adviser and that of 
the registrar. 


3. The advisers become acquainted with the 
students more quickly as a result of regis- 
tration and the handling of records. 


4. There is a saving in time and expense due 
to the elimination of duplication of scholastic 
records usually kept in both the registrar’s 
office and the personnel worker’s office. 


5. The student adviser is in close touch with 
the student’s scholastic progress at all times. 

As for policy at Tarleton in the ad- 
ministration of discipline, the old argu- 
ments for and against the adviser’s 
being the disciplinarian were con- 
sidered. There were some who adhered 
to the belief that a student would not 
be confidential with a disciplinarian, and 
that these two duties should be taken 
care of by different officers. But we 
felt that an adviser who was conscien- 
tious in his efforts to help students 
would gain their respect and that this 
would be an asset in disciplining. 


N one respect, at least, the policies 

of Tarleton have differed from those 
of other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. While many other colleges have 
abolished compulsory general assem- 
blies because they were a bore to the 
students, we have retained them. That 
the students were perhaps justified in 
their dislike cannot be denied, but our 
faculty felt that the solution of the 
problem lies, not in the abolition of 
assemblies, but in making them so inter- 
esting and so vitally important that the 
cadets and coeds will consider them a 
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necessity rather than an unpleasant obli- 
gation. 

So that the student might derive real 
benefits from assembly periods, a num- 
ber of tactics were employed. We found 
that by carefully planning the programs 
and by budgeting our time, as much 
could be accomplished in twenty min- 
utes as in an hour. This shortening of 
the period did much to eliminate the 
common objections to compulsory as- 
semblies. Next, we proposed to the stu- 
dent leaders that the college take three 
of the periods each week, and that 
the remaining three be turned over to 
the student organizations as voluntary 
meetings to use as they saw fit. This 
plan met with the hearty approval of 
the student body ; and, although they do 
not utilize all the periods alloted them, 
both the attendance and type of pro- 
grams are gratifying. 

After some deliberation a decision 
was made to have the assembly in mid- 
morning, providing a welcome break in 
the class periods. But the greatest task 
was to organize the programs; to do 
this, we set about the task of deciding 
what objectives could best be achieved 
in general assemblies. 


Should all of these programs be of a 
spiritual nature? Should they be purely 
entertaining ? Should they merely be a 
means of permitting a faculty member 
to address the students three times each 
week? None of these, the faculty felt, 
should be the chief goal. When some- 
one suggested that the period be used 
primarily as a method of vocational 
guidance, and secondarily as a method 
of spiritual inspiration, we had found 
the answer to our problem. The final 
plans provided for two periods every 
week to be devoted to vocational guid- 
ance and one to spiritual guidance. 

In the matter of vocational guidance 
we seek to bring before the students 
leaders in the various professions. One 
of the best talks given at Tarleton this 
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year was made by an automobile me- 
chanic on streamlining ; the postmaster 
of the city surprised the students when 
he explained the many services of the 
postal system—before, most of them 
had regarded the post office merely as 
a place to deposit and receive mail. We 
have had the governor of the state, the 
highway commissioner, surgeons, scien- 
tists, farmers, engineers, army officers, 
lawyers, United States senators, a cabi- 
net member, and hosts of other repre- 
sentatives of various professions to 
speak to the student body, and their 
talks have done much to clarify the 
opportunities open in their respective 
fields. 

While the talks are short, the interest 
in them is shown by the large number 
of cadets and coeds who climbed to the 
stage to talk with the speakers at the 
end of the programs. Often these in- 
formal interviews last until noon, and 
many a student leaves with a clearer 
idea of some profession than he had 
when he went to assembly. These 
periods are no longer a bore to stu- 
dents ; they are truly enjoyed. 

As for the students’ dislike of being 
“preached at” by ministers, we felt that 
probably some of the fault lay with 
the clergy. Many of us believed that 
in spite of an assumed air of indiffer- 
ence, the average adolescent craves some 
spiritual life. Through the ministerial 
association of the city the pastors of 
the various churches were requested to 
make special efforts to prepare short, 
inspirational talks that would carry an 
appeal to young men and young women. 
The cooperation we received was whole- 
hearted, and “preacher’s day” has lost 
much of its former unpopularity. 


ue TARLETON COLLEGE is the only 
state-supported junior college in 
Texas that operates on the four-year 
plan. This system, as everyone knows, 
has long been a matter of controversy 
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in educational circles. Is it a success at 
Tarleton? It is no easy task to answer 
this question by merely saying “yes” 
or “no.” Biologically and psychologi- 
cally the four-year plan appears to be 
all that its ardent supporters claim it 
to be. A visitor on our campus, when 
passing through our recreation hall, our 
classrooms, and our laboratories, is un- 
able to distinguish the younger from 
the older group. There is an almost 
perfect blending. Too, Tarleton has 
sent into the business world numbers 
of secretaries, mechanics, mill workers, 
and draftsmen who profited materially 
by planning a four-year course at our 
institution. Why, then, is it not the best 
plan ? 

In answering the above question, we 
are in the same position as the soldier 
who declared that everyone was out 
of step but himself. We are victims 
of our environment. Twenty years, or 
even ten years ago, there were so many 
unaffiliated small schools in Texas that 
there was a great need for a public insti- 
tution where students could complete 
their high school work before entering 
college. We had many students at that 
time in our lower division. Consoli- 
dation and improvement in the high 
schools within the past several years 
have caused the enrollment in our two 
lower grades to decline rapidly. Until 
the public becomes educated to the value 
of the four-year plan and until it is 
more generally accepted as an integral 
part of our educational system, our 
future policy in this respect is uncertain. 


N this short discussion I have frankly 

set forth a few of the policies fol- 
lowed at John Tarleton College. We 
advise no one to adopt them in whole 
or in part. For our school, however, 
they have been rather successful. We 
shall not hesitate to change them if con- 
ditions demand a change. They are 
merely a temporary means to an end. 


























Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


The Influence of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study on Recent German Textbooks, by 
Walter R. Cope. Unpublished Master’s The- 
sis, University of California at Los Angeles, 
1940; 107 pages. 


HE Modern Foreign Language 

Study, carried on by the American 
and Canadian committees from 1924 to 
1927, and supplemented by the Commit- 
tee on Modern Language Teaching after 
1927, represents one of the most com- 
prehensive and significant educational 
investigations of the present century. 

The recommendations which came 
from this study, based upon pertinent 
findings, involved far-reaching depar- 
tures from traditional practices. Spe- 
cifically, the ability to read naturally, 
much as one reads the vernacular, was 
set forth as the primary objective of 
modern language teaching during the 
first two years. Related general objec- 
tives called for a closer correlation of 
the language studied with English and 
for extensive orientation regarding the 
culture of the people whose language is 
being studied. Other recommended de- 
partures from traditional practices in- 
volve the use of limited vocabularies 
based upon standard word and idiom 
lists, a shift from formal to functional 
grammar, and provision for extensive 
rather than intensive reading. 

The initial reactions to these propo- 
sals on the part of many modern lan- 
guage teachers were not overly enthu- 
siastic, and there was considerable doubt 
regarding the ultimate influence of the 
recommendations upon actual practice. 

Mr. Cope set out to determine the 





extent to which the recommendations of 
the study were being incorporated in 
practice in the teaching of beginning 
German. He assumed that the textbooks 
designed for this purpose would furnish 
the most valid and reliable index. Ac- 
cordingly, a list of fifteen representative 
beginning German textbooks, designed 
either for the first year of high school 
or the first semester of college, and pub- 
lished or revised during the years 1930 
to 1938, was compiled and subsequently 
analyzed by means of a series of check- 
lists. This resulted in relatively quan- 
titative data regarding such matters as: 
authors’ aims and points of view (ex- 
pressed in prefaces) ; grammatical con- 
tent ; reading content ; cultural content ; 
size of vocabulary ; ratio of grammar to 
reading material ; methods of presenta- 
tion and teaching; and emphasis, 
whether upon grammar, reading, or cul- 
tural information. 

The data thus secured not only en- 
abled Mr. Cope to note trends from 
1930 to 1938, the period following the 
issuance of the recommendations, but 
also, on the strength of data secured 
through earlier investigations, to make 
comparisons with the practices of the 
period immediately preceding the issu- 
ance of the recommendations. 

His findings reveal: (1) widespread 
acceptance by authors of the reading 
objective; (2) a marked reduction in 
the amount and scope of grammar mate- 
rial, with emphasis upon recognition 
knowledge of grammar ; (3) an increase 
in the amount of reading material, but 
with the emphasis still upon intensive 
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rather than extensive reading ; (4) gen- 
eral acceptance of the cultural objective 
in both theory and practice ; (5) general 
use of word and idiom lists in the 
formulation of vocabularies, but with 
few vocabularies sufficiently delimited 
in scope; (6) a ratio of grammar to 
reading material increasingly favorable 
to reading; (7) methods of presen- 
tation and teaching still mainly eclectic ; 
and (8) a decided shift in emphasis 
from grammar to reading and cultural 
orientation. Mr. Cope concludes that 
the recommendations of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study are clearly 
in process of being incorporated in 
practice. 





Development of Civic Education in the 
United States from 1830 to the Present as In- 
dicated by an Analysis of Secondary School 
Textbooks, by Charles D. Streuber. Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, 1940; 318 pages. 


N a democracy, civic education obvi- 

ously is a matter of paramount impor- 
tance and of perennial concern. It is 
an adaptive instrument which normally 
changes with the needs and problems of 
the society that sponsors it. Most of us 
are aware of the fact that civic edu- 
cation has undergone significant changes 
in the course of our life careers, but 
just what these changes were and why 
they came about is not so clear to us. 

Mr. Streuber set himself the task 
of determining the changes which actu- 
ally took place in civic education over 
a long period of time and of account- 
ing for them in terms of fundamental 
changes in American culture. He as- 
sumed that the textbooks designed spe- 
cifically for purposes of instruction in 
civic education during the interval in 
question would furnish the most valid 
and reliable documentary evidence re- 
garding changes in point of view and 
practice. An initial survey showed that 
civic education was not a matter of 
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formal concern in secondary schools 
before 1830. Accordingly, the study 
begins with that date and extends to the 
present. 

An exhaustive search for textbooks 
in the field resulted in a bibliography 
of 389 volumes. With the aid of perti- 
nent criteria the total bibliography was 
reduced to eighty-four representative 
volumes, all of which have been used 
extensively as textbooks for civic edu- 
cation in secondary schools. Analysis 
of these textbooks by means of a series 
of check lists resulted in relatively 
quantitative data regarding practices 
and changes during the interval under 
consideration. To facilitate the treat- 
ment and interpretation of the data, the 
long interval over which the study ex- 
tends was divided into five periods: the 
first extending to the Civil War (1860), 
the second to the closing of the Ameri- 
can frontier (1890), the third to the 
American entry into the World War 
(1916), the fourth to the beginning of 
the recent economic depression (1929), 
and the fifth to the present. 

Due to limitations of space, only a 
few of the more significant findings will 
be referred to here. In general it is 
worth noting that: (1) the titles of the 
textbooks changed completely in the 
course of the interval ; (2) the author- 
ship passed gradually from lawyers to 
political scientists, educators, and sec- 
ondary school teachers ; (3) the memo- 
ritor methods in use during the earlier 
periods gradually made way for func- 
tional and conceptual methods ; and (4) 
there was a marked shift in emphasis 
from historical and theoretical aspects 
of government during the first period— 
to organization and functions of govern- 
ment during the middle periods, to con- 
cepts to be understood during the last 
two periods. 

Mr. Streuber’s most significant find- 
ings concern the extremely intimate re- 
lationship existing between economic, 
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political, and social problems, and the 
aims, content, and emphases of civic 
education. Thus, the United States had 
to become a member of the family of 
nations before formal civic education 
could get under way in earnest. This 
status was achieved by 1830. During the 
period that followed, historical and the- 
oretical considerations concerning the 
new and novel form of government 
loomed large, and they dominated the 
aims and content of civic education. The 
second period coincided with a crucial 
war and the rise of a new industrial 
order; and the concern of civic educa- 
tion shifted to patriotism, citizenship, 
and the economic functions of govern- 
ment. 

The third period faced a closed fron- 
tier and witnessed the rise of the nation 
to the status of a world power, and the 
emphases in civic education shifted to a 
multitude of internal problems and to 
international relations. With the fourth 
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period, characterized by the World War 
upheaval, there came a tremendous in- 
tensification of emphases upon patri- 
otism and Americanization and a 
heightened interest in international 
problems. The final period, dominated 
by the economic depression and the 
threat of totalitarianism, is reflected in 
civic education by vastly increased at- 
tention to economic problems, to politics 
and public opinion, to social organiza- 
tion, and to the fundamental principles 
of democracy. 

Finally, it is particularly significant 
to note that the recommendations con- 
cerning civic education issued by im- 
portant committees from time to time 
appear in the main to represent reactions 
to basic background conditions rather 
than novel contributions. Indeed, there 
is scant encouragement in Mr. Streu- 
ber’s findings for those who would 
redirect civic education in terms of 
ideologies not indigenous to our soil. 


Commission Formed for Curriculum Planning 


Sixteen educational organizations are sponsoring the National Commission 






















on Coéperative Curriculum Planning, which will make its first reports this year. 
The Commission announces that‘its purposes are (1) to study ways in which 
teachers trained in their respective fields can most effectively contribute to a 
program of general education, and (2) to develop curriculum units (so far as 
possible in actual school situations) based upon the learner’s real life experiences 
| and aiming at effective participation in the affairs of democratic society. The 
Society of Curriculum Study has appointed a committee to assist the Commission. 





| Recordings of Radio Series Available 


Recordings of a significant network educational radio series—the “Americans 

All—Immigrants All” program—are available for distribution, according to an 

announcement from the United States Office of Education. Complete information 

on the recordings may be had from the Educational Radio Script Exchange of 
the Office of Education. 

Dramatizing the story of the most spectacular movement of humanity in all 

recorded time—the movement of millions of men, women, and children from other 

lands to the land they made their own—the recordings should be valuable aids 

in the teaching of history, social studies, civil government, economics, industry, 

agriculture, art and geography. Educational and civic groups are utilizing the 

programs to enrich their meetings and educational work. 














What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


A Statement of Enrollment Statis- 
tics for California Schools.—Accord- 
ing to figures recently released by the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
State Department of Education, enroll- 
ments in California schools for the last 
two years have been as follows: 

High 


Elementary Junior 


School School College 
Year Districts Districts Districts Total 
1938-1939 685,371 347,439 28,368 1,061,178 
1939-1940 677,171 359,710 30,921 1,067,802 
Increase ....—8,200 12,271 2,555 6,624 
Per cent 
increase —1.2% 3.5% 9.0% 0.6% 


A comparative statement of the total 
amount of the State apportionments for 
1939-1940 and the estimated State ap- 
portionments for 1940-1941 is shown in 
table below. 

Of the total apportionment of $77,- 
738,426.02 for the support of all of the 
public schools, estimated as required for 
the school year 1940-1941, $574,057 will 
be apportioned to unapportioned county 
elementary school funds to meet the va- 
rious expenses charged to such funds by 
the provisions of the School Code and 
to serve as reserve funds to meet emer- 
gency conditions arising within the ele- 
mentary school districts of the several 
counties. The sum of $307,750 is esti- 
mated to be apportioned to unappor- 
tioned county high school funds to meet 


similar needs of high school districts in 
the several counties. 

As reimbursement to school districts 
for the excess cost of educating phy- 
sically handicapped children, $773,- 
030.72 will be apportioned to elementary 
school districts and $232,635.46 will go 
to high school districts. These amounts 
are included in the total apportionment 


of $77,738,426.02. 

All of the figures relative to average 
daily attendance of 1939-1940 and State 
apportionments for 1940-1941 as indi- 
cated before are estimates. These figures 
are subject to minor corrections which 
may yet be made on the basis of supple- 
mentary reports from county superin- 
tendents of schools. 

The School Farm in California 
Secondary Schools.—In the senior 
and four-year high schools of California 
there are 187 federally-aided curricu- 
lums in vocational agriculture, enrolling 
approximately 11,000 boys. During 
1939-1940, fourteen of the schools en- 
gaged in this program-operated farms, 
as follows: 


Valencia Senior High School Placentia, 
owned 2% acres. 
Bonita Union High 
owned 8 acres. 
Holtville Union High School leased 12 

acres. 


School, La Verne, 





Level 


Elementary school districts 
High school districts -......... 
Junior college districts -..... 


1939-1940 
eae a $42,138,770.46 
sesansrensgecces GSO DID Adie 
2,587,120.00 


1940-1941 
$41,689,009.03 
33,230,526.99 
2,818,890.00 


Increase 
—$ 449,761.43 
1,161,435.97 
231,770.00 








$76,794,981.48 


$77,738,426.02 $ 943,444.54 



































Van Nuys Junior-Senior High School 
owned 3 acres. 

Salinas Union High School leased 20 acres. 

San Benito County High School, Hollister, 
leased 15 acres. 

Colusa Union High School leased 28 acres. 

Clear Lake Union High School, Lakeport, 
leased 20 acres. 

Fortuna Union High School leased 15 acres. 

Hemet Union Senior High School leased 
20 acres. 

Kern County Union High School, Bakers- 
field, owned 100 acres. 

Shafter High School owned 20 acres. 

Wasco Union High School owned 10 acres. 

Tulare Union High School owned 50 acres. 


According to R. J. Larson, of the San 
Benito County High School and Junior 
College, the school farm is an almost 
indispensable laboratory for agricultural 
students. Mr. Larson describes the farm 
at San Benito and its uses as follows: 


“The farm that was rented was 
chosen because it was close to school 
and was equipped for the production of 
poultry, swine, cattle, sheep, fruit, and 
truck crops. Since farming in this 
county is highly diversified, we felt it 
desirable to provide as diversified a pro- 
gram of practical training as possible. 

“The value of a school farm in pro- 
viding a laboratory is illustrated by con- 
sidering one phase of the work as car- 
ried on by the class in Truck Crops Pro- 
duction. Upon this class was placed the 
responsibility for growing tomato 
plants, tomatoes for market, spinach, 
celery, lettuce, beets, and string beans 
on a commercial scale. 


“The first activity of the class was to 
plan and outline the year’s work based 
chiefly on the above enterprises. The 
outline was so arranged that before the 
actual operation was performed on the 
farm, as much technical information as 
possible was secured from the well- 
equipped agricultural library. Field 
trips to farms upon which similar farm 
operations were being carried on were 
made, and interviews with successful 
farmers were held. Then after a thor- 
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ough discusston in the classroom during 
which all the ideas and information were 
pooled the actual job was performed on 
the farm by the students. No interested 
student will soon forget a lesson learned 
in the above manner. During a year’s 
time the class will have had a wide farm- 
ing experience which could not have 
been provided in any other way. This is 
especially true for town boys, of which 
there are a few in every department. 

“Another useful function of the 
school farm is to provide a suitable place 
for town boys, interested in becoming 
farmers, to carry on substantial super- 
vised farming programs. These boys 
would otherwise have no opportunity 
for a project of their own and would 
consequently be deprived of this funda- 
mental training. There were thirty-six 
projects completed on the farm last year 
by this type of student. 

“The farm furnishes a central place 
for the students to carry on cooperative 
enterprises. Last year, members of our 
department brooded several thousand 
baby chicks codperatively. After the 
brooding, most of the chickens were 
taken home by the students. Since 
brooding equipment is too expensive for 
individual boys to own, cooperative ac- 
tivity solved the problem by reducing the 
investment per capita. 

“Advanced classes studying agricul- 
tural economics and farm management 
consider the actual managerial problems 
that arise in connection with the school 
farm. Thus the students have a part in 
operating a farm where the results of 
their judgment and planning may be 
studied. Costs of production and farm 
records also come in for their share of 
consideration. 

“Many of the students are undecided 
as to the type of farming they wish to 
enter upon graduation. Vocational guid- 
ance under such conditions becomes 
rather difficult and uncertain ; however, 
the wide experience offered during the 
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four years’ training under our present 
system provides every possible opportu- 
nity for adequate guidance. Some stu- 
dents find that they do not wish to enter 
any of the fields of agricultural en- 
deavor, while other students become 
more attracted to them.” 

Warren E. Crabtree, of the Salinas 
Union High School, calls attention to 
certain factors which must be watched 
if the school farm is to be successful. He 
states that high rental charge on a poor 
farming type of soil may be disastrous. 
Again, the intricacies of farm manage- 
ment of a group of boys in raising live- 
stock and crops and looking after and 
keeping up of buildings, fences, and all 
types of equipment would appear to be 
greater than that normally expected of 
the instructor who has many other boys 
to supervise on their own farms. Fin- 
ally, the preponderance of town boys 
using the farm for minor projects who 
have no basic farm interest or no inter- 
est in farming as a definite future occu- 
pation offers a problem. These boys 
have a tendency to bring other town 
boys out to the farm. This may lead to 
loafing, destruction, and disciplinary 
problems, especially when a teacher is 
not on the job supervising. 

Mr. Crabtree states that he is con- 
vinced that a creditable school farm can 
be run if all factors involved are prop- 
erly correlated with emphasis on man- 
agement, funds, permanence of build- 
ings, upkeep facilities, and unqualified 
financial and moral support of the board 
and other school officials. 

L. E. Cross, of the Fortuna High 
School, also speaks highly of the school 
farm as a laboratory. He says: 

“In our local situation the extensive 
growing of specialized or new crops, 
such as certified seed potatoes, calls for 
a specific type of equipment that is not 
available on other farms in the commu- 
nity. To facilitate ease of working the 
soil, growing, harvesting, and market- 
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ing, a school laboratory furnishes an 
ideal opportunity to carry on these ac- 
tivities on a codperative business basis 
and yet net the operators a reasonable 
return. For those who wish to import a 
quantity of stock and have a central 
point for distribution, the school farm 
furnishes an excellent center for such 
activity.” 
7 7 ? 

School-Radio Educational Series 
on the Central Valley Project.—A 
unique school-radio educational series 
about the Central Valley Project now 
under construction by the Bureau of 
Reclamation will be made available to 
high schools and junior colleges this fall 
through the codperation of the United 
States Department of the Interior. 

The series offers an opportunity for 
schools to acquaint themselves with 
every phase of what is perhaps the larg- 
est water conservation project ever un- 
dertaken. Since the project will be un- 
der construction for several years to 
come, the scripts will have enduring 
pertinence. 

Present plans call for providing each 
secondary school with eight radio pro- 
grams written in skeleton form and 
dealing with different phases of the 
huge reclamation enterprise. The pro- 
grams will cover the following subjects : 

History 

Central Valley Project 

Navigation 

Flood Control 

Irrigation 

Salinity Control 

Construction 

Water Conservation 

Generally regarded as a pioneer effort 
in educational radio, the programs differ 
in many respects from those heretofore 
made available to schools. They pro- 
vide for direct participation of various 
classes in gathering and dramatizing 
the material to be presented. In the 
scripts to be furnished teachers, blank 
spaces are left, to be filled by the stu- 





























dents themselves with material describ- 
ing how the Central Valley Project af- 
fects their specific area. Directions for 
filling the vacant spaces, as well as help- 
ful examples, are contained in each 
script. 

It is suggested that in utilizing the 
programs, history classes gather his- 
torical material concerning the subject 
to be dramatized, the science classes 


gather scientific data, the civics classes . 


gather facts about government admin- 
istration of the project, and other classes 
participate similarly in the necessary re- 
search. The accumulated research will 
be delivered to the English classes, 
which will use the material in the prep- 
aration of dramatizations to fill the 
blank spots in the scripts. 

Once completed, each script is to be 
turned over to the teacher in charge of 
dramatics who will conduct try-outs for 
the program and rehearse the selected 
cast for a radio broadcast over a local 
station. There is room for both the 
school orchestra and glee club to par- 
ticipate in the broadcasts and for the 
journalism classes to handle the pub- 
licity in connection with them. 

The series is so designed that schools 
may do all or as many of the programs 
as they desire. Each program can be 
presented as a unit in the series or as a 
show by itself. 

A copy of the tentative outline for 
the series and a draft of the first script 
already have been sent to high schools 
and junior colleges throughout the 
State. These materials also are being 
made available to teachers attending 
summer sessions. 

The entire series will be ready for 
distribution to schools in the fall. 

7 7 7 


Class at Excelsior Union High 
School Gives Weekly Broadcasts.— 
A class in radio production, consisting 
of twenty upper-grade students, broad- 
casts a program over Station KGER 
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each Tuesday at 3:05 p. m. during the 
school year, according to Ralph F. 
Burnight, principal of Excelsior Union 
High School. The members do their 
own research, plan and make their own 
sound effects, cast and produce their 
own programs, dealing with a variety 
of educational topics. The class offers 
English credit. Mrs. Madeline E. 
Thomas is the instructor. 
7 Sf 7 

Building a Citizenship Program at 
David Starr Jordan High School in 
Los Angeles.—How a senior high 
school can teach citizenship to students 
whose environment limits them to a 
restricted view of American life has 
been solved in part at David Starr 
Jordan High School in Los Angeles 
through student-teacher collaboration. 

The economic status of the population 
of the school’s community varies from 
a bare subsistence level for privately 
employed heads of families to a less- 
than-subsistence level for the remainder 
who are on relief. As indicated by school 
registration, the population of the area 
consists of approximately 47 per cent 
Mexican families, 31 per cent negro 
families, 20 per cent white families, and 
2 per cent Oriental families. The com- 
munity is situated in the outskirts of 
Los Angeles between a manufacturing 
district on the one hand and a working- 
class residential district on the other. 
As the division of school and com- 
munity population is markedly different 
from the average population of schools 
in Los Angeles proper, a difficult situa- 
tion is thus created. 

Teaching citizenship to the student 
body involved making a plan for the 
whole six-year school. Through a pro- 
gram inaugurated by the administration 
and faculty, the social living classes be- 
came the central core and stimulating 
force. Projects initiated have included a 
courtesy campaign, schoolground plan- 
ning, hall-traffic management, audito- 
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rium conduct, cafeteria-planning, stu- 
dent-teacher bulletins, and cafeteria- 
decoration. A student council formed 
the clearing-house for these activities 
and sponsored, with teacher participa- 
tion and supervision, twenty-four dif- 
ferent school-service committees which 
really work. 

Recently, an A-11 class was studying 
civil liberties. About the time the ques- 
tion of national elections came up for 
consideration, school elections were be- 
ing planned. Through discussion it was 
suggested that these elections be held 
in the same manner public elections are 
carried out. The class arranged for the 
senior elections of the student body 
officers in cooperation with the senior 
student council. 

After the class had considered all the 
details of carrying on an election, a 
committee was appointed to write a bul- 
letin explaining the whole scheme. Ar- 
rangements were made to register all 
the senior high school students by means 
of deputy registrars in the social-living 
classes. This information was included 
in the regular bulletin which also ex- 
plained the method of registration and 
of voting. The bulletin is published on 
Wednesday each week of the school 
year and is studied in all social-living 
classes. It contains information about 
the activities of the twenty-four com- 
mittees, about coming events, radio pro- 
grams, health, courtesy, et cetera. The 
student committees affected write the 
notices, which are corrected and ap- 
proved by the teacher sponsors. Occa- 
sionally the administration or members 
of the faculty write something for the 
bulletins. And from time to time spe- 
cial bulletins on projects are issued to 
be taught in the social-living classes. The 
election bulletin was in this category. 

Polling places were arranged for and 
judges selected from the class to super- 
vise them. Both primary and final elec- 
tions were carried out, each during a 
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single lunch hour, with absentee voters 
being allowed to vote after school. 

Supervising the whole proceedings 
were such officers as chief registrar, 
chief judge, captain of the polls, chief 
supply clerk, et cetera. 

After the elections were over, the 
class analyzed the difficulties encoun- 
tered and suggested such improvements 
as a directory of polling places, ballot- 
boxes, greater publicity to turn out more 
tenth-grade votes, and the possibility of 
holding a nominating convention. The 
incoming A-11 classes will consider the 
suggestions and attempt to improve on 
the methods. 


7 7 y 


Contra Costa Adult Education 
Association Is Active.—Organized 
last year to facilitate exchange of ideas 
between persons in charge of evening 
and special day and evening classes, the 
Contra Costa County Adult Education 
Association continues this year to meet 
a real need. The Association meets 
monthly at the same time as the Princi- 
pals’ Association. Courses contemplated 
are discussed. Information about out- 
standing teachers is made available. 

Through the efforts of the Adult 
Education Association, small groups of 
students interested in similar courses 
throughout the county have been pooled 
so that the course can be given at one 
school only, one most convenient to a 
majority of the group. 

Discussion of wide variation of prac- 
tice in charging registration fees and in 
salaries for teachers has led to some 
modification toward more nearly stand- 
ard conditions. 

A recent meeting of the group was 
led by Verne S. Landreth, State forum 
counselor, and featured a consideration 
of forum techniques ; social studies and 
English teachers were especially invited 
to attend this session. 
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Many fine illustrations, including photographic reproductions 
from stage, radio, and moving pictures. 


THE REALM OF READING is literature to a purpose. These beautiful 
books present the masterpieces of past literature and the best of the present 
in relation to problems, emotions, ideals, and purposes that are highly 
important to young people right now. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK ° CINCINNATI ° CHICAGO 



































For READING and STUDY 
For ACTING and PRODUCING 


ONE-ACT 
PLAYS 


WEBB 


A superb collection of 16 one-act plays for 
student use. Arranged in developmental 
order, from the most natural type of com- 
edy to the serious social-problem drama. 


ELMER 
—Beatrice H. McNeil 





THE FLORIST SHOP 
—Winifred Hawkridge 
GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR 

—Walter Pritchard Eaton 
THE ROMANCERS 











—Edmond Rostand 
THANK YOU, DOCTOR 
—Gilbert Emery 
THE MAKER OF DREAMS 
—Oliphant Down 
SPREADING THE NEWS 
—Lady Augusta Gregory 
MAID OF FRANCE 
—Harold Brighouse 
CLOUDBURST 
—J. Clark Weaver 
WHERE THE CROSS IS MADE 
Eugene O'Neill 
THE NEIGHBORS 
—Zona Gale 
THE IDLINGS OF THE KING 
—Erle Remington 
THE WOLFENSTEIN 
—Sarah C. Pettit 
GRATITUDE 
—George Milton Savage, Jr. 
CHRISTMAS TRIMMINGS 
—Marguerite Kreger Phillips 
BREAD 
—Fred Eastman 


IDEAL FOR STUD Y—The Introduction 
furnishes guidance on recognition of play 
types, suggestions for reading the play, 
and activities. 


IDEAL FOR PRODUCTION—Here 

are helps for understanding each play, di- 

recting, costuming, make-up, lighting, 

stagecraft, glossary of technical words, 

bibliographies, and royalties required. 
Price $1.60 (list) 








A Course in Safety Education for 
High Schools 


SAFETY 


WILLIAMS and CHARTERS 


An outstanding contribution to safety edu- 
cation for young Americans is made in 
this new text, covering every side of the 
pupil’s environment—at home, at school, 
on the farm, in recreation, on the highway, 
and in automobiles, as well as vocational 
safety. 


Detailed directions 
are given for emer- 
gency measures. 

Attention is given 
to the psychological 


Close integration is 
made with science 
studies. 

Fine study equip- 
ment and pictures. 










aspect of safety. 
$1.60 (list) 


ENGLISH 
for 


AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


TAINTOR and MONRO 


Rich, functional English for pupils of 
ninth-grade or similar abilities whose edu- 
cation will not continue through college or 
possibly not high school. Oral and written 
expression for their immediate needs, for 
conversation, telephoning, writing personal 
or business messages, material to help them 
choose good reading, radio programs; 
train them in good manners, speech, use of 
library, etc. Good citizenship emphasized. 
$1.68 (list) 


MACMILLAN 


350 Mission Street . . . . 


San Francisco 




















Just Out! 


A Boy Grows Up 


McKOWN and LeBRON 


This new book helps boys to understand the 
adult world into which they are growing, aids 
them in understanding parents, teachers, their 
friends and themselves ; gives information on 
correct and pleasing social behavior ; clarifies 
health problems. Also includes chapters on 
finances and jobs, helping to dispel the mys- 
tery surrounding these adult responsibilities. 
300 pages, $1.56. 


A 
Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 Post Street San Francisco 
en 


Symposia for 1940-41 





YMPOSIA topics as scheduled for 

the remainder of the school year 
1940-41, together with the tentative 
dates of their appearance, are the fol- 
lowing : 


“Oakland’s Program for Occupational Ad- 
justment”—December. 

“A Practical Approach to the Provision of 
Visual Aids”—January. 

“The Part of California’s Secondary 
Schools in the Nation’s Defense Program”— 
February. 

“A Study of Curriculum in California Jun- 
ior Colleges”—March. 

“The Radio in California’s Secondary 
Schools”—April. 

“California’s Trade and Industrial Pro- 
gram”—May. 





The article by Mrs. Gladys Sorben Barnett, 
entitled “Unit Scheduling in Physical Educa- 
tion,” which was to have appeared in this 
issue has had to be postponed until December. 
The column “Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education” likewise had to be 
omitted, but it will appear at double strength 
in December. 














VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 





PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 SOUTH VAN NESS AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 
































First-Run SuccessEs that filled The Curtain, Blackfriars 
and The Globe 


Edited for reading and for acting in the modern classroom by 
Leroy PuiLurrs and Mary Major Crawrorp. 
Foreword by Ipa A. Jewett 
26 full-page illustrations by RuTH CrEIGHTON 


SHAKESPEARE FOR TODAY 


A MID-SUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH THE MERCHANT OF VENICE AS YOU LIKE IT 


Five plays presented frankly for what they were intended—a source of enjoy- 
ment. The student will come to the classroom with the anticipation of an excit- 
ing, quick-moving drama, as spellbinding as the latest Broadway success. The 
plays have been skillfully arranged to clarify meanings and speed action. The 
informal notes accompanying the text anticipate difficulties, clarify obscurities, 
or suggest richness of meaning. Stage directions and business, airs for songs, 
and illustrations bring the plays to life, whether for reading or for classroom 
production. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 





LEDERER, STREET 
& ZEUS COMPANY 


Printers specializing in the 
production of school yearbooks 


_ 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 





2121 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

















Reading to Learn 








at} 
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STOVALL 
You and Your Reading 


A new reading program of planned growth and enriched ex- 





perience that bridges the gap between “learning to read” and the 
requirements of the mature school program in “reading to learn.” 


Interesting reading selections, techniques for developing reading 
skills emphasizing associations, speed, thoroughness, attention to 


words. 


$1.32, subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 














